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THE TRUEST CHARITY. 


“ That your love may abound yet more and more—in all judgment.”— Phil, i. 9. 


Surety Christian wisdom should guide Christian love ; and those who 
would do good should be wise. The little true benevolence that exists 
should be carefully directed ; for it has a great work to do. We fear, 
however, much benevolent effort is wasted, and we would, therefore, 
here throw together a few thoughts to remedy this evil, by showing, that, 

Doing geod to souls is the truest charity. 

1st, Because such giving will enrich the giver, as well as the receiver. 
Try it practically—it is true. None are required to sell their spiritual 
goods that they may give to the poor—they are merely channels of divine 
goodness ; and, provided the channel does not choke up—the faster it 
emits its store to bless others, the faster will the full flood of God’s grace 
flow into it. This is the reason why, in our land, it may be said of many 
Christians, the riches of your soul are corrupted—your garments are 
motheaten—your gold and silver is cankered—and the rust of them 
shall be a witness against you. They have not used their gifts: they 
have selfishly tried to hoard the manna for their own use. Oh! do not 
so; for this is truly that which, when scattered, will increase. 

2d, Because this kind of benevolence alone propagates itself. Sup- 
pose your benevolence leads you to tend with care the couch of a 
suffering man, and you are instrumental in raising his body again to 
health and strength ; but alas! if unconverted, he may walk abroad a 
moral pestilence—he may live but to deepen his own damnation, and 
that of his fellow-sinners ; and the actual result of all your-care may be, 
that at last over his dust there might be said, with more emphasis, and 
engraved deeper on his tomb-stone, “ This man perished not alone in his 
iniquity.” This may be the only result of benevolence to the body ; but 
should God bless your efforts to do good to a soul, that soul becomes a 
blessing. 

We must not dwell on this subject ; but let the reader think for him- 
self how ever-flowing and ever-widening the stream of moral influence is, 
whether it spread good or evil ; for we know no argument that should 
have more influence in directing the efforts of those, who would promote 
to the utmost the happiness of their fellow-men than this. We hasten 
to another view of the subject, tending to the same result. 

3d, This benevolence is the highest benevolence ; because its tendency 


is to destroy every kind of misery. 
q 
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We might rest this on a very comprehensive proof. Sin is the source 
of every misery—this benevolence aims at the destruction of sin, and 
therefore it tends to destroy every species of misery. Such is the Scrip- 
ture declaration, and the world’s history is a mighty illustration of its 
truth. Yet even Christians want confidence in this principle—they join 
the world in magnifying the efficacy of the external appliances, and ne- 
glect the application of God’s appointed remedy for a world’s ill. 

Take, as an example, a large city, where everything is found on a 
great and extensive seale—where vice is seen in giant bulk and strength 
—and where misery, like hell, follows after. Now benevolence, in such 
a city, calls together her followers ; and while the woe and wretchedness 
of the poor inhabitants are detailed to them, the resolution is formed to 
combine to counteract and remove misery wherever found ; and it is well 
—only let it never be forgot, that they are only striving to prevent the 
fruit of the tree of human depravity from coming to perfection, and that 
they will never accomplish their design while sin, the root, the source of 
all the misery, remains undisturbed. Why is this forgotten practically, 
and the exertion to do good, by benevolent societies, almost entirely di- 
rected to the removal of misery, and not of stz ? 

Trace any case of misery that occurs to its source, and it will be found in 
the vice of the sufferer himself or of others. Does not that fact speak loudly? 
Or notice what class of society almost never need the aid of public charity, 
and it will be found not to be the wealthy—they may die on a dunghill; 
but that class who act on Christian principle, and even the exceptions in 
this class, arising from the wickedness of others, or their own imprudence, 
would be removed by a widely diffused Christianity. Thus this benevo- 
lence ultimately benefits the body too. God forbid that we should lead 
any hypocrite to plead these remarks as a reason for withholding his 
charity from those who are ready to perish for want of the necessaries of 
this life: be kind to the body, because the soul, the immortal soul dwells 
within, and the body is the only interpreter who can convey to it the 
tidings of salvation ; and when this medium is destroyed the soul is 
placed in a situation of unalterable weal or woe. 

For two other reasons we would still urge this course. 

4th, Because thus the soul is led to enjoy its highest good—its highest 
kind of joy. If you feed the hungry, the bodily appetite is satisfied, and 
pleased ; if you teach the ignorant to read and think, you bestow intellec- 
tual enjoyment ; but if successful in leading a soul to its Saviour and its 
God, let those who know it say how transcendant the joy when God 
smiles on the soul. This is the kind of happiness most worth having, 
and which the Christian should seek to bestow ; and, while with one 
hand his benevolence raises the miserable from the dust, should not the 
other continually point upwards to Him who is the only portion of the 
soul—to God, his exceeding great reward ? - 

5th, Because, though it seeks to bestow eternal happiness, though the 
joy of which we have just spoken should terminate at death, still it would 
be the soul’s highest good ; but when no other delight can last longer than 
this life, when death dashes to the ground every other cup of joy, how 
unspeakable the privilege of being permitted to dispense instrumentally 
such a blessing ! 


We have heard, that when a poor criminal was condemned to die by 
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starvation, ere the iron door, that like the gate of death was to separate 
him for ever from the world, had been closed on his narrow cell, at once 
his death-bed and his grave, the jailer placed on the ground the morsel 
of bread and the cup of water, which, when spent, will leave the poor 
wretch to grapple with death in its most awful form; and it has most for- 
cibly struck us, that some Christians in their benevolence act in a simi- 
lar manner. They place beside an immortal being, with all their labori- 
ous kindness, nothing but the water, whereof, if a man drink, he will 
thirst again—ay, may thirst throughout eternity—they do nothing or 
little more—they spend not half the thoughts or half the labour to secure 
eternal happiness to the objects of their kindness, that they do to satisfy 
the wants of a body that ere to-morrow may be a mass of corruption. 

Oh! this is emphatically, when the wants of a poor immortal creature 
ery for the bread of life, to give it a stone; when it longs for eternal 
happiness, to delude it with an empty shadow. The soul has necessary 
wants as well as the body, with this difference, that they are far more 
real and far more necessary. We said, that man’s nature longed for eter- 
nal happiness, because that is the state for which it was created; but if 
another reason was needed, why the soul and its welfare should be the 
prime object of Christians’ kindness, it could be found in this, that while 
the body feels its woes, and will seek relief, the soul never will. Had it 
been otherwise, Christ would haye been required to come “ to save,” but not 
“to seek, that which was lost.” And when the ear of the passenger is im- 
plored by the low subdued toneof distress and want, would it not SOMETIMES 
be prompted by the distress of a guilty soul in want of eternal life. Ah! 
Christians, you know it is not so, you are never stopped by such a com- 
plaint—your love must seek its objects too. You must follow the steps 
of Jesus if you would do much good, if you would be truly charitable. 
None can be poorer than he was; therefore, all Christians should be 
kind to perishing souls. It will make them rich—it will create a race of 
benefactors—it will destroy every kind of misery, and it will bestow a 
joy, the highest in its kind, and everlasting in its duration. 

It is a common remark, how much power of doing good belongs to a 
person possessed of wealth. Now every Christian is wealthy. Heaven’s 
wealth is all his own—his drafts in heaven’s treasury will all be honour- 
ed and fully paid. He may be despised, poor, and unlettered, yet he can 
be truly benevolent—he can do much good. He knows Christ—he knows 
his truth—and he can make many rich. Let him remember what bless- 
ings to soul and body a little captive maid procured for her master, when 
she said, “ O that my master were with the prophet in Samaria !” His- 
tory tells that the son of an eastern prince, at the court of a neighbouring 
monarch, was asked by the latter what military aid his father could afford 
should he require it. The Jad bore a quiver, with a couple of arrows, on 
his shoulder: he drew out an arrow, and said, “ Send this to my father, 
and fifty thousand horsemen will answer it at your gates.” ‘Surely this 
young prince was not impotent, and neither is the youngest son of the 
King of kings. Prayer is real charity: like the arrow, when sent by a 
Christian to his father’s court, it will procure blessings for others as well 
as for himself, and the poorest can pray. Above all, let it be borne in 
mind, that he who came to bless the world “had not where to lay his 
head ;” and then no Christian dare say, “ I have nothing to give.” Let 
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him give of his Saviour’s bounty to his own soul. Silver and gold he may 
have none; but if he shut up his bowels of compassion from his brother, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him? Thus we have said, all can give. 
This is not the world’s charity; but this was the charity of Christ. 
True, he gave alms—he healed the sick—and twice fed the multitude 
with bread; but the happiness bestowed by him in the eternal salvation 
of one poor sinful soul outweighs all these gifts, it was souls he loved—it 
was over souls he wept—it was for souls he died. This is the truest, this 
is Christian charity. Oh! that Christians would exercise it as they ought. 


TEACHING AND PREACHING. 


TracneErs should not preach to their children, but teach them. The 
gospel is preached in the church—it is taught in the Sabbath school. By 
the minister, the truth as it is in Jesus is preached to his people—by 
the teacher it is taught to his scholars. These are two different modes 
of instruction, and they ought not to change places. We have divine 
authority for both ; for Christ has commanded us not only to “ preach 
the gospel to every creature,” but to teach all nations.” In all preaching 
there ought to be teaching. that the people may “ be taught in the word ;” 
but in Sabbath school teaching there should be no preaching. In win- 
ning souls to Christ, whether in the church, the Sabbath school, or the 
private dwelling, we ought to do as Elijah did, when he restored to life 
the widow's son. Contracting himself to his size, “he put his mouth 
upon his mouth, his eyes upon his eyes, his hands upon his hands.” He 
did not put his mouth to the child’s eye, nor his eye to the child’s hand, 
nor his hand to the child’s mouth ; but mouth to mouth, and eye to eye, 
and hand to hand—-he stretched himself upon the child. So, between the 
the teacher and scholars there ought to be a constant, easy contact of eye 
and eye, mouth and mouth, hand and hand. 

Now to give a class of Sabbath scholars @ set lecture—a discourse upon 
any Scripture fact, doctrine, or duty, is like putting the mouth to the eye. 
But when there is teaching, then is mouth to mouth, and hand to hand. 
During a sermon to the class, with one or two exceptions, it is more than 
likely that every eye wanders, every mouth speaks, every hand is annoy- 
ing his neighbour, or destroying his book ; but when the teacher carries 
on a close guestionary process, then, with one or two exceptions at most, 
ull are engaged—all are on the wing—all are ear,—mouth to mouth, eye 
to eye, hand to hand. The teacher thus, like the prophet with the child, 
stretches himself upon his class. Then, by the divine blessing, “ the chil- 
dren wax warm, and open their eyes.” 

This may seem of small moment, and what every body knows ; but 
we are persuaded that there is far too much preaching in many Sabbath 
schools ; and just in proportion as there is much preaching, and little 
teaching, will there be little suecess—little real fruit. We believe that 
many good men and godly women, from the best of motives—an anxious 
desire to do good—do not gain the object they have in view by indulging 
far too much in these Little preachings. One or two in a class may get 
profit ; but, with the majority, the preaching is as the sound that passeth 
by ; and the impression like the morning cloud and the early dew, that 
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pass away. In a school for common education, there would be very 
meagre scholarship if the teacher were merely to give lectures on arithme- 
tic, or geography, or English grammar, or any other branches of educa- 
tion. Now, what is true of @ common, is true also of a Christian 
education. 

To hear children repeat certain prescribed lessons, and prove, it may 
be, some doctrines from Scripture ; to hear them read a passage of Serip- 
ture, and to explain that to them, yea, and to press it upon them, is 
most certainly not to teach them; it is like shaking the tree, without 
gathering the fruit—throwing the seed upofi the ground, without harrow- 
ing it in—casting the net into the sea, and not drawing it up again. 

What, then, is Sabbath school teaching ? and how would you teach? 
To this we reply, that we have no intention of entering into any disqui- 
sition on the best modes of teaching, and make no pretensions to bring 
forth any thing new upon the subject ; but in a few words, would bring 
forth something that may be practical and useful to many teachers, by 
way of leading them to teach the gospel, rather than preach the gospel, to 
their children. And, in the first place, we ought to follow the example 
of Christ in his teaching, who, by illustrations and emblems, taken from 
all circumstances, scenes, and seasons, conveyed his instructions to the 
people. In the second place, whatever may be the lessons repeated— 
whatever may be the Scriptures read—whatever may be the instructions 
given, let every child be questioned on those lessons—on those Scriptures 
~_on those instructions, ti/J his answers show that he has got a good hold 
of them. Or, which is better still, out of all that has been read or re- 
peated in the class, let some truth, doctrine, or duty be taken—let the 
teacher employ whatever illustrations seem to him the best—let him put 
question upon question, and get answer upon answer, round the class, till 
that truth, doctrine, or duty be taught. 

Suppose this Scripture were to form the groundwork of what you want 
to teach the children, “‘ Thy lips, O my spouse, drop like the honey- 
comb.” We confess our liking for such texts in a Sabbath school ; be- 
cause the figures interest the children. In this text there are two things 
—lips and honey-comb. Tell the children this once and again ; then ask 
them, “ What are the two things here?” dont go farther till every one 
be able to tell you this. Then begin with the first of the two things— 
the lips. Whose lips are they? What is the use of lips? Then how 
finely you can open up a great deal of practical truth in speaking about 
the lips. Never leave one thing till you get such answers as warrant you 
to believe that the children have got hold of the truth. Dwell upon what 
sin is committed by the lips. Ask if any one can repeat Watts’ hymn 
“ Against scoffing and calling names.” What is the second thing 4 
Honey-comb, Did you ever see honey-comb? Can any one repeat the 


hymn, 
. * How doth the little busy bee.” 

When honey-comb is not fine and good, the honey has to be squeezed out ; 
when it is rich and fine, it drops out. What country «“ flowed with milk 
and honey?” What is the comparison here ? The lips are compared to 
honey-comb ; or rather, the droppings of the lips are like the droppings 
of fine honey-comb.— We enter not farther into illustration ; what has 
been given may indicate our meaning. But when we have taught most 
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successfully, let us ever remember that it is but digging the pools. We 
must look, and long, and pray, for heaven’s own rain to fill them. 
Lauder. 


THE UNFAITHFUL TEACHER. 


Tr seldom happens that all the teachers associated together in a Sab- 
bath school are equally qualified for their work, or equally devoted to it ; 
and thus the more faithful are often in exceeding danger of being dispir- 
ited and held back by the more remiss. And of all the cases of this 
that can well occur, one of the most unhappy certainly is, when a fellow- 
teacher is found to act carelessly and imprudently in ordinary life. 

We do not mean by this that he subjects himself to any charge of immo- 
rality—it would be comparatively easy to manage the case if he did; for 
it is to be hoped that few Sabbath schools could long tolerate such vices as 
swearing or drunkenness in any of their teachers. We refer at present less 
to positive vice, than to a certain imprudence of manner or talk, indicat- 
ing unseemly levity perhaps, or involving him in society or in positions 
very undesirable, or betraying a want of Christian cireumspection or de- 
cision, all tending to commit greatly his profession and his usefulness ; 
and making it dangerous to have any weighty Christian interest much 
connected with his name. 

Particular illustration of this it would be easy to give. But it is 
not necessary; and who knows not that Christ's cause, in every branch 
of it, has often suffered more from imprudence and indecision than from 
gross vice on the part of its avowed supporters; and it will be well 
if the experience of any teacher, who may read these lines, do not 
furnish him with at once sad illustration of this in the history of his 
own locality and Sabbath school. If it do, and if he can recall how 
he felt when he heard of his fellow-teacher at the ball or card-party, or 
when he heard of his light talk and carriage in this or that company, in 
which he ought never to have been once seen, he will be able to say 
whether we miscalculate when we represent a case of this kind as bring- 
ing a grievous discouragement upon the hearts of all associated with the 
offender in Sabbath school teaching. Can you love or confide in one who 
has so little spiritual sensibility? So far from advising with him con- 
fidingly about your school, you have less and less comfort in seeing him 
among you—you are distressed and discouraged to find to what extent 
the character, the influence, the success of your school are implicated in his 
unseemly liberties in word or deed, and how much they are likely to suffer 
by them ; and, by and by, your feeling is, that either he ought to follow the 
Lord fully, or retire from his work. 

Yes, a Sabbath school teacher makes a profession of a peculiar order. 
If not exactly an office-bearer in Christ’s church, at least he is an office- 
bearer in managing an institution most intimately connected with the 
church’s well-being and progress : as such, the eyes both of the church 
and the world are upon him, and those also of all who take part with 
him in this work ; and if he would not rejoice the enemies of man and of 
the truth, and sadden the hearts and unnerve the courage of his fellow- 
labourers ; let him be out and out, in all places, in all companies, the 
man of God, firm, faithful, holy. 


Ape 
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A teacher, however, may not be chargeable with any such improprie- 
ties as have just been referred to ; and yet may do much to dispirit his 
brethren. This will be the case, for example, if he become irregular in 
his attendance in the school. Such irregularity of attendance is not un- 
common ; indeed, that school may reckon itself well off which has no 
occasion to complain of it. Of course there are cases in which absence is 
not excusable only, but justifiable and necessary. These will occur to 
the most devoted teachers ; and yet it is remarkable how very rarely 
they occur to some compared with others, certainly suggesting a suspicion 
that what would detain the one class would not detain the other; and 
that an equal measure of forethought and zeal would go far to secure the 
steady presence of both. 

It is when irregularity is uncaused,-—uncaused, excepting by the 
state of the individual’s own heart, that every serious on-looker be- 
comes distressed and disheartened by it. At first, irregularity of this 
kind occurs but rarely, and is excused in a way that seems plausible 
énough, especially to minds unwilling to suspect a brother ; although 
the idea will occur, almost in spite of you, that no such excuse had here- 
tofore been pleaded. By degrees, however, your fellow-labourer is more 
and more easily detained, and seems, moreover, less willing to give you 
any explanation. You now miss him oftener ; and, erelong, it is his presence, 
not his absence, that draws the notice of the school. Meantime, the feel- 
ings suffered by every right-hearted teacher, in witnessing such defection, 
are distressing and discouraging indeed. It undermines all your confi- 
dence in the character and principles of one whom you had affectionately 
regarded as a brother and fellow-labourer. Perhaps you are compelled 
to regard it as the proper fruit of a fickle, unstable temperament, whose 
first ardour in any matter, always, and yery soon exhausts itself, to be 
rekindled, however, by the next novelty that occurs. Or it painfully in- 
dicates, if not the want, at least the decay, of personal religion, the only 
perennial well-spring of Christian beneficence ; so that the conscience has 
got relieved from its former sense of responsibility, and the heart has 
ceased to care for such work. Or if you would fairly shrink from draw- 
ing such conclusions upon the case, at least you must regard it as betray- 
ing a melancholy remissness in Sabbath school teaching, which must 
henceforth preclude all hearty, confiding co-operation in carrying it for- 
ward, however hopefully such co-operation had been commenced. 

Thoughts like these, now forced upon you, are painful enough; but they 
are aggravated by others. It soon becomes evident that the progress of 
the class, now so neglected, is out of the question. Frequent absence 
plainly unfits their teacher for his work among them, even when he 
chooses to be present. It lessens his interest in his pupils, and effec- 
tually destroys his influence over them. They are evidently learning far 
more from the irregularity of his appearances among them, than from 
anything else. “ He’s awa’ the day again,” say they one to another ; 
« he’s no caring much aboot it surely,” is the reply ; and such feelings, 
again and again suggested, gather strength by every recurrence of the 
provocation, till even most attentive and promising scholars come to show 
that they value the school no better than their teacher does, and one by 
one dropping away, soon furnish their teacher with the only valid cause of 
absence he has as yet been able to plead—the total dispersion of his class. 
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Nor is it only this one class that suffers. Their example is infec- 
tious ; it may do serious injury to the whole school ; at all events, it 
can hardly do less than give courage to the depraved feelings of many a 
young observer, only needing such an incentive to break away from all 
religious training. And are these evils to be looked at with indifference 
by any teacher, who bears the spiritual interests of the children around 
him upon his heart, and longs to see his schoo] made the instrument of 
their salvation? Rather, what will bring to such a heart more serious 
distress? or, what could tend more to dispirit his own efforts, than to 
see them thus counteracted and foiled, and the whole success of the insti- 
tution put in jeopardy by one who had promised to be a faithful labourer ? 

We know of few things more discouraging to Sabbath school exer- 
tion than this irregular attendance on the part of fellow-teachers—few 
sights more melancholy than a class of ignorant, neglected children, as- 
sembled to get instruction, but without an instructor, sitting in their 
places, their unopened Testaments before them, waiting, but waiting in 
vain, the arrival of their pledged teacher ; for a while, too, waiting with 
much quietness and propriety—all busy but themselves, until, as if losing 
hope of getting their errand, they gradually forget the day, the place, 
the occasion, and by their whispering talk, growing into noisy mirth, and 
ending in serious mischief, doing great injury to their own souls, and to 
the spirit and business of the entire school. Verily, the irregular, unfaith- 
ful Sabbath school teacher has much to answer for! 

Creetown. 


AN ENGLISH MODEL SCHOOL. 


In the great metropolis the Sunday school system, as practised by our 
English friends, has been brought to great perfection. London is the 
source and centre of improvements of all kinds; and Christian effort 
there, while it is the result of the same motives as any where else, is yet 
the more likely to be successful, because assisted by wealth, energy, and 
business habits. 

Having occasion to be in London a few days lately, when the Sabbath 
came round, as our own school and we were parted by nearly 400 miles, 
we thought it might be well for us to be a scholar for that night instead 
of a teacher. The school we visited is considered as one of the best, if 
not the very best, in the metropolis. The superintendent is one well 
known as a rich contributor to Sabbath school literature, who has run 
well for forty years, and yet is not weary in well-doing. On the contrary 
his enthusiasm, being of the Lord’s own kindling, is as great as ever. 
The school-house, which is large and commodions, is divided into suitable 
apartments. The building was erected chiefly for the Sunday school, but 
is also occupied by a day school during the week. The principal rere 
is large, and carefully laid out. At one end is the superintendent’s desk 
and the seats gradually rise as they retire from it. We were A 
struck, on entering, with the perfect order and comparative stillness which 
prevailed, although nearly thirty classes were busily engaged. The 
school is divided into three parts—the infant school, the senior classes, and 
the children ; the infant school has a room of its own ; the senior classes 
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are taught in two rooms ; the young men being taught in one room, by 
a male teacher of considerable experience ; and the young women in ano- 
ther room, by a female teacher of similar qualifications; the children, who 
are between these two, are taught in the large room. The whole is ma- 
naged by a superintendent, secretary, librarian, and about thirty teachers. 
The three former have no classes, so that they have nothing to disengage 
‘them from their special duties. The duties of the superintendent are, to 
take the entire charge of the general discipline and instruction of the 
school; and in this instance they were discharged most efficiently. 
There was full authority kept up without’ the appearance of it. The 
duties of the secretary are, to take the charge of all the lesson-books 
belonging to the school, to keep the admission-book, and mark in the 
roll-book the attendance of teachers and scholars, and supply the teachers 
in rotation with the Sunday School Teachers’ Magazine. The hbrarian 
has charge of the library, which is large and carefully selected, there be- 
‘ing books in it suited for teachers as well as scholars. Each of the 
teachers has a class-monitor appointed by himself, to take charge of the 
books, lessons, caps, &c., and to assist in preserving order. Map 
This school, like most others in England, meets twice on the Sabbath, 
at a quarter past nine in the morning, and half past two afternoon. - At 
the period of our visit there were on the roll 336 scholars, of whom about 
fifty were members of the senior classes, and about the same number were 
in the infant school. The superintendent stated, that he reckons on the 
attendance of only about half of the number enrolled in the morning, 
while a fourth part is the average of absentees in the afternoon. This, 
it will be observed, is considerably greater than the absenteeism in our 
Scottish schools. The following is the order of the school proceedings :— 
At half past nine the superintendent opens the school by singing, reading 
ashort portion of the Scriptures, and prayer, occupying in these exercises 
ten minutes. Each teacher then, having marked attendance, teaches for 
half an hour, when a verse of a hymn is sung ; teaching is resumed till 
half past ten, when the books are collected, and the scholars proceed to 
public worship. In the afternoon nearly the same routine is gone 
through, with this difference, that an address is delivered at the close, 
occupying a quarter of an hour. The scholars are dismissed by classes 
—the youngest going out first ; and while this is being done, the other 
scholars are singing hymns. We may remark, that we never saw 80 
large a school dismissed with so little noise. The lessons taught in the 
school are those published every month by the Sunday School Union, 
and appended to the Union Magazine. In the infant school, however, 
the lessons are different ; and the children are taught to repeat hymns and 
texts of Scripture. A box of movable letters is used, which we con- 
ceive well adapted for the purpose for which it is employed, viz. teaching 
to read. 
_ The most interesting portions of this school were just those in which 
we conceive Scottish Sabbath schools are most deficient—senior and in- 
fant classes. The superintendent of this school has been very useful in 
calling the attention of Sabbath school teachers to the importance of 
senior classes. He mects with these classes in his own school every 
Monday evening—the boys one week, and the girls the other; and he 


has reaped a large harvest from his past labours, as we believe all his 
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present teachers, with scarcely one exception, have been formerly his 
scholars. 

We learned many lessons from our visit. Let us mention a few of 
them. The superintendent’s office is scarcely known in Scotland—at least 
it is too often considered a pity that any good teacher should not have a 
class! We saw in our visit that often the man who labours most usefully 
is he who superintends the labours of others. In this, as in other depart- 
ments of the machinery of the Sabbath school system, we may learn much 
from our English friends. We also observed a much greater degree of 
liveliness in teaching than is common among us. We may excel them 
in doctrinal theology; but to # Sabbath school teacher liveliness of 
thought is more important than depth of thonght. We also request the 
attention of our readers to some of the details we have mentioned, re- 
specting the management of this school, as some of them might, we think, 
be adopted with advantage by us. Perhaps our southern friends are 
“ careful and troubled about many things,” paying too much attention to 
the machinery of their schools, to the disparagement of constantly seeking 
the great end of all—the glory of God in the conversion of their scholars. 
We feel certain, however, that if they pay too much attention to means, 
we pay too little: and slovenly arrangements of means prove that the 
heart is but little interested in the end. F 


WHY HAVE I HAD SO LITTLE SUCCESS? 


I nave been engaged in teaching in a Sabbath school for years, and have 
had very many children to instruct. Some fruit of my labours I have 
seen ; but there are very, very few that I can lay my hands on, and say 
this or that one were, by my instrumentality, led to Christ ; and perhaps 
were I to examine strictly into the cases of those of whom I have hope, 
it would appear that my teaching had very little to do with their con- 
version ; yet taking it in its most favourable view, what success has fol- 
lowed has been very small, and, humanly speaking, not at all commen- 
surate to the means used. I set myself to examine why is this? 

What have I taught? I can honestly say I have taught the gospel, so far 
as God has revealed it tome. I have tried to lay before my scholars the 
very truth of God ; and the staple of my teaching has been, that Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners—that as sinners, hell-deserving  sin- 
ners, we all need his salyation—and that this is freely offered to our ac- 
ceptance. I most humbly acknowledge before God my sin in this respect 
that often I myself am not able to apply to my own soul this blessed 
truth—that often I speak when I cannot feel—that often, with a heart as 
hard as stone, I teach what my understanding approves, but what that 
hard heart refuses to feel, yet I cannot accuse myself of teaching aught 
inconsistent with, or not clearly founded on, the word of God. Yea, I 
strive to declare nothing of my own, but only Jesus Christ and him cru- 
cified. I conclude, then, that what has been taught has been substantial 
the very word of God—that which is able to make men, and children md 
wise unto salvation. Then, how have I taught? I shrink from the exa- 
mination, yet let me try myself. 


How have I prepared for teaching 7 Eyery Sabbath evening I 
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have spent some time in private prayer for the souls of my children. [I 
have studied what I had to teach, and this duty, as to the fact of its per- 
formance, I cannot accuse myself very much of neglecting ; but how has 
it been done? have I really prayed for my poor children?—have I 
drawn near to God ?—have I stirred up myself to take hold on him ?— 
have I, like Jacob, wrestled with him, and refused to let him ‘go without 
the blessing !—have I borne on my heart the objects of my prayer, and 
mourned and confessed my unworthiness, and my constant sin in my 
dealings with them, and pled with God, and used arguments with him— 
those arguments with which he has supplied us in his word ?—have I 
reminded him of his promises, of his doings in the times of old ?—have 1 
pled with him for his name’s glory? 

And have I prayed in the Holy Ghost?—have I not been satisfied 
without his help?—or have I slighted him, and not sought his aid to teach 
me how to pray, and what to pray for as I cught?—have I prayed, look- 
ing up, expecting the blessing, and seeking to see, in God’s providential 
dealings, answers to prayer? O my soul, what canst thou say!—hast thou 
rightly prayed for these poor scholars? I must confess, that, looking 
back on the time that is past I can hardly see that I have prayed for 
them at all. 

Then how have I studied the lessons?—have I brought the whole 
powers of my mind to bear on these important truths 1—whether have I 
been more careful in preparation for the duties of the Sabbath school, or 
secular duties of life? Here again I stand convicted. How, then, when 
the preparation was over, and the duty itself begun, how have I taught 3 
—have I realised the fact, that I, a dying man, was teaching the most 
awfully important truths to dying sinners, and have I exerted ai) the 
powers of my mind to bring these home to their hearts?}—have I shown 
them that I was really in earnest /—and have I pled with them, as if I 
were pleading for what concerned my own life, that they would repent 
and believe the gospel ? 

Have I realised my responsibility as one set as a watchman over them 1— 
and have I so discharged my duty to them as to clear myself of the guilt 
of their souls’ blood? 

To these I must answer I have not. I have not fully realised my 
responsibility. I have not taught them at all so affectionately, earnestly, 
and faithfully, as I ought. I have something like trifled with the care 
of immortal souls. 

And have I, when the hour of teaching was over, commended them to 
God, and been earnest at the throne of grace that the Lord would use his 
own word as the sword of the Spirit 7—that he would water it with the 
dews of his Spirit—that he would make it to produce much fruit in 
bringing souls to Christ. This also has been done in a very careless, un- 
faithful spirit. 

Then as to my life. Have I lived, so as to evidence, by my walk and 
conversation, that I have been with Christ, so as to commend to others 
the gospel I teach? In this respect I can only ery, “ Lord, be merciful 
to me, a sinner 1” 

And now, in the review of my character as a teacher, what can I do 
but lie low before God, and ery mightily for pardon of my sin, because it 
is very great, and plead for mercy to help me in the time to come ; for 
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grace to resolve to follow a new course ; and for strength to enable me to 
keep my resolution. And what shall I resolve? I must pray more for and 
with my scholars. I must pray in a very different manner from what I 
have done before. I must apprehend God. I must wrestle with him, 
humbly, yet boldly, like Jacob or the Canaanitish woman. And I must 
make intercession for my scholars, singly and specially, and bear their 
case before God. 

And finally, I must, for their sakes as well as for my own, seek a 
blessing on my own soul, that I may commend to them the gospel I pro- 
fess to have received ; and must strive to live more as Christ lived, who 
went about continually doing good—more like him whose very meat and 
drink it was to do the will of his Father in heaven. 

I have thus transferred to paper the substance of my examination ; 
and on consideration of it altogether, 1 do now desire to bless God for his 
mercy to me. I see very clearly that, so far from wondering why there 
was little success, the wonder is that there has been any success at all ; 
and the reason why there has been that little is Just this, that God, 
who works by means, or without means, or even in spite of means, had 
mercy in store for the poor children, which even the sin and unworthiness 
of their teacher could not deprive them of. To his name be the glory, 
and to me be shame and confusion of face ; because, had it not been for 
my sin and neglect, it might have been that God would have poured out 
a rich and abundant blessing ; and that some of those who are still in 
their sins might have been apprehended of God. 

From all sides we hear the complaints of teachers that they see little 
success ; and it may be that some, on trying their conduct by God’s word, - 
can discover, like me, the secret of the want of success in themselves. I 
trust there are not many so deficient as 1am; but are there any who 
can answer to God, and their own conscience, that they are altogether 
guiltless in this respect ? Who among us can lay bare the secrets of his 
heart, and say, that he has faithfully discharged his duty to the immortal 
souls committed to his care ? 

Let us then cry to God for a rich outpouring of his Spirit on the teach- 
ers—a spirit of grace and supplication ; and when the blessing has de- 
scended, heavy as the dew of Hermon on them, we may look for the work 
of the Lord prospering among the scholars. 


VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL. 


Some time ago, I accompanied a friend to a Sabbath school in which 
he was a teacher, not for the purpose of making any inquiry as to the 
state of teaching there, but to see the general arrangements and order. 
Kither from hearing favourable reports, or from something else, I had got 
the idea, that in it there was to be seen the perfection of good order and 
clock-work discipline. The school was held in a church, and consisted of 
about two hundred scholars, and twenty teachers, who were nearly all 
connected with the congregation ; and there was every facility and oppor- 
tunity given, so far as I knew, for making the school an efficient one for 
the children of members. 

“ Distance lends enchantment to the view,” says the poet. “ Lisbon 
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at the distance of a mile, looks like a collection of palaces,” says a tra- 
veller; “ but when you are in it—see page 83 of my book ;” and so it 
fared with me and this Sabbath school ; but perhaps I had gone to it 
with too high hopes. 

On entering the church there was nothing particularly worthy of re- 
mark—most of the teachers, male and female, (of which last there were 
a number,) seemed to be at their posts ; and the children were not mak- 
ing more noise than they usually do when assembled together. 

The psalm was sung, the prayer was offered, the teachers began their 
duties, and my friend among the rest. After a few minutes had elapsed 
my attention was directed to a gentleman, who was walking most indus- 
triously backwards and forwards along the passages of the church, speak- 
ing a word now and then to different teachers, which seemed, in my 
simple opinion, to be an ingenious contrivance for diverting the attention 
of teachers and pupils from the serious matters they had in hand. This 
gentleman had, however, in the course of five minutes plenty of opposition 
in the walking department ; for, with a noble emulation, one individual 
after another seemed to start from the floor, and added themselves to the 
number of peripatetics, until there were no less than five gentlemen tak- 
ing this salutary exercise. Thinking that this was rather a singular 
time and place for it, | watched narrowly to see if I could discover the 
secret motives of such extraordinary conduct, but was not very success- 
ful. Once or twice, indeed, a scholar would be removed from one class 
to another ; but there was nothing else that I could see to cause such va~ 
ried movements. 

- Several times I looked to see if a scholar was behaving badly, or if any 
disturbance was likely to arise in the school, but could see no reason for 
concentrating power on any rebellious point. Had it not been Sabbath 
evening, and had I been in a merrier mood, I would have laughed out- 
right, as it was one of the most ludicrous things I ever saw ; but circum- 
stances being different, I could only be sorry that so much valuable time 
should be wasted by these gentlemen, and by the interruptions they gave 
to others—interruptions which, if they were of the kind that occurred 
near where I was, were of no use whatever, and only served to fritter 
away time. And here I may remark, that it is of the utmost consequence 
that neither teacher nor class have their attention distracted. If a teach- 
er is engaged deeply in an interesting story, or in impressing some of the 
most precious truths of the gospel, the spell is completely broken, if he is 
interrupted by some trivial question about a bible or a ticket, or some 
other routine business, that could easily be transacted at another time. A 
teacher once, on being interrupted in this way with a trifling question, 
said in answer, “I have no time for that just now.” And so it ought to 
be: the teacher should not be harassed, but left completely alone with 
his scholars, unless there is some pressing necessity. 

On asking who the gentlemen were that I had seen, it turned out that 
they were the superintendent, secretaries, and librarians ; but certainly they 
were not in their proper places, and might have managed their duties in 
some more profitable way. 

Another thing I very particularly remarked was, that though there was 
plenty of room in the church, yet most of the teachers, when in the pew 
before their scholars, walked from one end of the class to the other, putting 
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a question in turn to each; and, judging from the faces of the children, in 
such a low tone, that seldom more than two heard what was said, the 
rest of the class generally paying no attention whatever ; the children 
did not make much mischief or noise, but appeared to be simply exceed- 
ingly inattentive. Perhaps there was not more than a third of the teach- 
ers who seemed to understand that there was any necessity for speaking 
in such a tone as to be heard by all, and of standing at that distance 
which would enable them to command the attention of the whole class. 
There could be little doubt that the want of this knowledge was the chief 
cause of the inattention, and the teachers of this or any other school who 
have the same habit, will find much benefit from the application of this 
simple remedy—of speaking loud enough. 

Besides what has been mentioned, I was sorry to see teachers oceasion- 
ally leaving their classes during the time of teaching, a practice whieh 
cannot be sufficiently condemned :—it leads to so much evil, especially 
when it is done lightly. After a kind of general catechising and addres- 
sing of the whole school had been gone through by one of the teachers, it 
was dismissed ; the scholars rising and going out as fast or as slowly as 
they pleased. 

It may seem as if I had been in a very fault-finding mood, but the re- 
verse was the case, as I had every inclination to judge leniently ; and 
faults are easier seen than excellencies, especially those of the kind here 
noticed ; what has been written are only the facts, and the mention of 
them may be useful as a beacon to others. 

This account I shall close with the remark, that if the kind of dis- 
cipline in use in this school had been used in one where the children were 
of a different class, the consequence would have been irretrievable confu- 
sion. Fortunate it was, that they had been brought up at home to behave 
somewhat decently. 

There is a question in Compound Proportion, which some of my 
friends, the pedestrians, may have time to solve. If 20 intelligent teach- 
ers with 200 decent children, produce so much inattention, how much 
will 2 teachers with 50 vagrants produce ? 

Balfern. 


LONG SPEECHES AND LONG MEETINGS. 


Lone speeches and protracted meetings, like great books, are a great 
evil; and we do wonder that, in a practical country like our own, the 
evil has not long ago corrected itself. We cannot understand how it is 
that, when every person goes away from every meeting grumbling at 
the lateness of the hour, and muttering no very gentle complaints at the 
dullness of this speaker, and the intolerable prolixity of that, that still 
with the most uniform sameness, continued from year to year, so many 
meetings retain their old character,—dull, heavy, and tedious. Above 
all, we wonder that meetings for the young are so grievously mismanaged 
in this respect, as if public meetings were a new and untried experiment 
which it was not to be expected should be well conducted at first. Let 
us look in upon a juvenile meeting, such as will be found once or twice 
evely year in most of our towns and villages, 
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On the preceding Sabbath, with much eloquence, the meeting is an- 
nounced. Several eminent speakers have been engaged. A missionary 
from Africa—a celebrated teacher from Glasgow is to appear—some idols, 
the spoils of the heathen, are to be exhibited—and—the chair is to be 
taken precisely at half past six o’clock. In due course the appointed eve- 
ning arrives ; and thronging to the hall or church are seen multitudes of 
happy children, decked in their best, even the poorest having done some- 
thing to make himself more tidy. Half past six comes at last; a few 
laggard children are seen, with rosy cheeks, and almost breathless, hurry- 
ing along—they are afraid they may be too late—they might have spared 
themselves. The children are all seated, and looking with interest to the 
still empty platform and chair. Some twenty minutes pass, the chil- 
dren are becoming yery restless, one or two are quarreling about their 
seats, and the angry cry of contention, or the voice of laughter, or weep- 
ing, is heard from different places. Still no appearance of chairman or 
speakers. The teachers are looking very often at their watches, and at 
the tell-tale clock, whose index is now silently pointing to the hour of 
seven, when, precisely half an hour beyond the time, as the clock is about 
to strike the hour, the leaders of the meeting are ushered in, and all is 
quiet. A sweet hymn to the God of love and mercy is heard from the 
mouths of babes, and a prayer is offered up by a sincere, warm-hearted 
servant of Christ ; but what a prayer !—sins are confessed in tones which 
we cannot but confess are those of deep contrition ; and every spiritual 
and heavenly blessing is supplicated to be poured out on the church—on 
the ministers—on the people—on the teachers—on the children ; and far 
be it from us to say, that such a prayer, in the name of Christ, shall not 
be heard ; but, out of the multitudes assembled, who join in it? Who are 
able to join in it —Not the children: it is twenty minutes long, and it 
is expressed in words, which, however excellent as an expression of the 
devout feelings of adult Christians, are altogether lost on the majority of 
such an assemblage. It is the “ two or three” only who can take part 
in that prayer. : 

Next comes the report. We have heard reports so written and so read, 
that the children were ready to clap their hands at every sentence ; but 
this report : it is a miniature sermon, or an essay on missions, eloquent 
perhaps, and abundantly zealous, but altogether inappropriate. Nobody 
listens to it : it is counted a bore even by the teachers; and the vote of 
thanks which is moved at its close, is relished chiefly as affording an op- 
portunity of stamping with the feet, and knocking on the tables. Then 
the speeches. We have no wish to speak harshly, or caricature any of 
the worthy men who take part in the proceedings of these meetings ; but 
honestly, we do say, that there is an amazing want of consideration in 
the speeches we often hear. The level uniformity of the tones, the total 
want of picturesqueness or vivacity in style, the ponderousness of the 
sentences, and the sermonizing tone of the whole address, are faults cer- 
tainly, which will go far to mar the effect of whatever may be good in it; 
but they are faults which some persons can scarcely avoid, and are there- 
fore altogether pardonable ; but we have no patience with such speakers 
when they become prolix, when their preface is as long as their whole 
address ought to be; and one word more, at the close, would make a very 
respectable sermon. Is it not enough to be dull, without being tedious 
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too? Why will they make persons call them stupid, when they night 
merely have been reckoned not very clever? And why will even good 
speakers destroy the effect of the first part of their speeches by an into- 
lerably long-winded conclusion? 

Let us look round the meeting during this speech. At first every 
eye is fixed on the speaker, and a general effort is made to under- 
stand his drift. A few of the more intelligent follow him for the 
first five or ten minutes, after which, his voice becomes a lullaby; the 
little ones are sound asleep, the older scanning with a curious eye 
the faces of the other speakers, to see if there is more mettle in them, 
and the mischievous busily playing tricks on their neighbours. An anec- 
dote, indeed, though heavily told, will awake a moment’s interest ; but 
when it is over, the interest passes away, not to be aroused again during 
that speech. This speaker is succeeded by one of another sort ; the 
liveliness of his tones, the aptness of his illustrations, the point and sim- 
plicity of his style, engage every ear ; and when he sits down, after a 
fifteen minutes’ speech, the children are sorry he is done. We need not 
pursue the narrative farther. Half a dozen speakers have been engaged 
—no limit has been set to their speeches, or if set, not kept—the evening 
creeps drowsily forward—and about ten o’clock, instead of half past seven 
or eight, as it ought to have been, the children are dismissed, weary 
in body, and weary in mind—to learn to detest a juvenile religious 
meeting. 

As missionary meetings are of all kinds the most commen, the charges 
we have here brought against juvenile meetings, fall chiefly on them ; 
and it is because we love missions, and love to see children engaged in 
them, that we so earnestly call for a reformation in conducting them. 
The reform principally wanted is, to make them short. One hour, or one 
hour and a half, ought to be the extreme limit of a juvenile meeting. 
Quarter of an hour speeches will prevent them from being wearisome, 
even in the hands of persons whose talent does not lie in addressing chil- 
dren ; and prayers, short and simple, with some of the many beautiful 
hymns which all children are taught, will put a new face on these 
meetings, and make parents willing to send their children to them, and 
the children willing to go; and so a more abundant blessing may be 
looked for on the judicious use of these means for training children for 


God. 


PREPARATION. 


How shall a teacher prepare himself for his Sabbath school class ? 
This is an all-important question to every Sabbath school teacher; and 
in proceeding to answer it, we take for granted, that our readers who 
are engaged in communicating the saving knowledge of Jesus to the 
young, however qualified to discharge the duties of that responsible and 
honourable office, by a saving work on their own souls, mental constitu- 
tion, long experience, or aptness to teach, do acknowledge that they 
require to prepare for their Sabbath evening class. 

There is scarcely any one employed in that holy work, who, when 
asked the question proposed above, would reply, that no preparation is 
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necessary. We do not believe that any one who thinks what he is 
doing, when rising to make himself ready for the Sabbath school, will 
neglect to bend the knee and supplicate a blessing on his labours, before 
he proceeds thither. Or, if there be such an one, we are warranted to 
say, that he is no “ feeder of the lambs ;” but an “ idol shepherd.” 
Many, however, even those who are most careful to perform this preli- 
minary exercise, necessary to successful teaching, require to have this 
question answered to them. Even they are apt to get remiss in their 
preparation for the work among the tender plants of the vineyard, not, 
certainly, that this remissness appears in abandoning prayer, and bearing 
less frequently on their hearts, to the throne of grace, the case of those 
little oues committed to their charge. They would shudder at the very 
thought of such unfaithfulness. Yet a careful scrutiny of the heart may 
sometimes detect to their consciousness an idea of this kind ; that, after 
all, thongh prayer form an indispensible part of the preparation necessary 
for their work, their greatest strength lies in that happy, lively, commu- 
nicative, and unembarassed state of mind, by which they have no difhi- 
culty to invent interesting comparisons, and relate attractive stories ; and 
that easy, flowing style of speaking, by which the lesson can be explained 
without hesitation. 

They would never forbear to entreat the good Shepherd to feed these 
little ones ; but how often does the subtle error insinuate itself into the 
heart of the Sabbath school teacher, that the food the lambs’ are to re- 
ceive is not that which grows on the green pastures where Jesus makes 
his flocks to rest ; but the herbage that springs spontaneously from their 
own fertile fields. Hence arise false estimates of Sabbath school teach- 
ing. Hence the high and continued requisition, of the present day, for 
men possessed of an attractive mode of address, and powers of extempore 
speaking. These accomplishments make a teacher popular among the 
children ; while men of humbler attainments, who have neither the one 
nor the other, hesitate to engage in the good work, and even account 
their want of these valuable gifts a sufficient reason for leaving thousands 
of young Sabbath breakers without instruction or warning—without 
Christ. Far be it from us to depreciate these natural gifts. All we 
would have our readers to observe is, that they are only natural gifts— 
that they no not form any part of the celestial armour with which the 
Christian teacher is to combat the enemy of souls in his own heart, or in 
the hearts of others—that, as the sling and pebble in the hand of David, 
the son of Jesse, laid Goliath in the dust, when Saul’s armour would have 
been worse than useless even to wound that defier of Israel—that, as the 
tongue of men and angels profiteth nothing without heaven-born charity, 
so all these natural gifts of thought and speech are utterly unavailable to 
the Sabbath school teacher, without another gift that “cometh down 
from the Father of lights ;” and finally, that, of all Sabbath school 
teachers, one endowed with such powers has most uced of preparation for 

his Sabbath class. The teacher, then, requires something more than quick 
invention and ready utterance: these not being essential to one engaged 
in that work. 

How shall the teacher prepare himself for his Sabbath class? We 
confine our answer at present to the preparation which he ought to make, 


in order to convey the truth into his pupils’ minds. The question which 
I 
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the faithful and anxious teacher will ask himself, when reminded of the 
approaching Sabbath, will be this: How can I, by the aid of the Spirit, 
most easily, and with most effect, convey the saving knowledge contained 
in this question, psalm, or chapter, into the hearts and minds of these 
children? The divine truth lies in this language, What must I do in 
order to place it in the hearts of my scholars? For the teacher to do 
this, he must, 

1st, Understand the meaning of the question, psalm, or chapter, which 
he intends to explain. That is to say, he must have clear, definite, and 
correct conceptions of the real meaning and bearing of what he is to ex- 
plain. He must have no vague, confused, half-formed and ill-digested 
notions of it ; for, in that case, when he comes to teach, all the confusion 
of his own thoughts will be communicated to those of his pupil. 

2d, When he has attained to an intimate knowledge of his subject, he 
must consider whether his scholar have a mind capable of holding the 
precise thoughts which he now possesses. “ Will the child comprehend 
them in their present form and size? Or, ean I roll my full-grown con- 
ceptions through the narrow entrance of that poor and ill-instructed boy’s 
mind? Must not this food be imparted in smaller quantities? Will not 
the narrow and weak comprehension of my pupil fail to grasp what I 
myself have been so long in lodging fully in my own understanding? 
How can I make it simple, and easy to be understood?” Thus will the 
considerate teacher commune with himself. 

3d, He must feel the importance of what he is to speak about ; and 
view it as a thing of immense value to get the scholar to possess these 
truths. Then, on his part, there will be no cold, chilling, careless look, 
speech, or address. 

4th, The teacher must feel interested in the subject himself. He must, 

by some means or other, get all his feelings to lay hold upoa the subject 
or subjects; and then he will not only speak with authority and solem- 
nity, as on an important topic, but with the eagerness and earnestness of 
one who feels the value of what he recommends to others. The Sabbath 
school teacher must examine himself on these points, if he would be ready 
to do much good when at the head of his class. 
_ But how can he attain to this knowledge and feeling ?—there is the 
difficulty. Now, to understand—to make others understand—to feel the 
importance of, and an interest in, the truths he intends to communicate, 
the teacher should draw near to God in prayer, with his catechism, psalm, 
and chapter. It is to recommend this mode of studying divine truth that 
we lay this paper before our readers. 

As there were three courts or apartments in Solomon’s temple—the 
portico, the sanctuary, and the holy of holies, and the last nearer the 
Schekinah and the merey-seat than the other two, so there are three 
apartments, so to speak—a near, a nearer, and a nearest, to God, where 
the student of the divine word may enter. There is the outer court, 
where, merely as a biblical critic, he can view the word intellectually. 
There is the inner court, where, by means of judicious commentaries, 
able sermons, and parallel passages, he may come to a knowledge of the 
meaning and bearing of the word. But, after passing through these two 
apartments, we would have the Sabbath school teacher to step forward 
through the rent vail up to the mercy-seat; and to Him who dwelleth 
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between the cherubim, in close, steady, fervent, believing prayer—not 
empty handed, but with the lesson of the Sabbath school in his mind as 
the subject of prayer. Let him there pray the lesson over. And what 
will he get, as he prays over these truths and holds communion with God 
on these subjects 4 

1st, A divine light, streaming into his soul, will put to flight all misty, 
crude, and merely popular notions of divine things. He will understand 
them, because he will see them. 

2d, He will then discern these truths in their sweet and winning sim- 
plicity. He has now got the milk of the word. 

3d, The world is out of view. Eternity is now before him ; and God 
tells him what he is to teach. Formerly, he looked through commen- 
taries at these words, as we would view a distant object through a tele- 
scope. But now, what a size these eternal verities be! They fill the 
whole hemisphere of his vision—they are seen to bear away their mon- — 
strous folds into an eternal immensity—they are seen mustered around 
the very throne of God. The insignificant, the trifling, and the vain, are 
found to have their abode on earth; as earth was their cradle—they aro 
unknown in heaven. 

4th, How can he help being interested in them—they are all in all. 
Everything else is but dross and dung to them. 

The teacher is in the Sabbath school. What appearance has he? He has 
come fresh from the presence of God ; there is a solemnity in his manner 
which tells every one that the man has been conversant with things of grav- 
er aspect than sublunary scenes display ; a clearness in his mind, so that 
he needs not to tell what said this one or that one about the matter ; but 
his language is, I have seen the Lord. Like Moses descending from the 
mount, the divine rays seem to linger on his countenance. Like the 
venerable Welsh, that man of prayer, a halo seems to surround his head. 
And yet there is a burden on his soul, a felt responsibility, which he can- 
not remove till he has laid these divine things, in all their reality, on the 
heart of every boy and girl before him. In doing so, he is not labouring 
to work up a flat and insipid copy—he is not dealing with mere sym- 
bols ; but the copy is changed for the reality. And though mere words 
and symbols may satisfy others, he has got a sight of their grand arche- 
types above. ‘True, he must employ these words and symbols; but 
every scholar in his class feels them to be but the vehicles that bear the 
substance. What though uncouth and ill-constructed sentences should come 
tumbling out, driven forth by the strong pressure within ; there are 
groanings which are understood by an infant spirit. The child will at 
Teast feel that its teacher is in earnest ; and what it receives then will 
long be retained. 

Such, we conceive, is the most effective way of preparing the mind 
aright to teach the prescribed lesson, (we speak from experience ;) and 
if our readers who are engaged in this great and glorious work were to 
make the experiment, if they have not already tried it, they will find 
that there is no better place to study what they are to teach their Sab- 
bath class, than the “ feet of Jesus.”—that as painters and poets, when 
attempting to delineate the beauties of nature, catch their high enthu- 
siasm from a contemplation of these beauties in their living reality; and 


create their finest thoughts in the neighbourhood of the objects them- 
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selves, before projecting them on the canvass, or arranging them in song, 
so the Christian teacher of a Sabbath schoo!, wonld he teach aright, must 
ascend by prayer to the region where the glorious realities of our gos- 
pel be; and after comparing these realities with God’s description of 
them, descend, and say, “ What I have seen and heard that declare I 
unto you.” 


THE EXPERIENCES OF A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Derive my two first nights’ experience with a young class in the Sab- 
bath school, * I had learned how to interest children for a few minutes ; 
that I must give knowledge to them before being able to catechise them ; 
the advantage of making them think; and, not to expect much from 
them at first, but I soon found that it was oue thing to get the know- 
ledge of a difficulty, and another—the remedy : the obstacles in my way 
seemed rather to increase than diminish ; every night developed some new 
difficulty which I was then wholly unable to oyercome—in fact, I was 
much in the same situation, as that unfortunate man Sysiphus, who was 
continually engaged in rolling a stone to the top of a hill—my task 
seemed to my mind at that time almost as difficult, and though I am 
sorry to say it, yet, after rolling away for a good many Sabbaths, I still 
found myself with my stones fainthearted at the foot of the hill. With 
this sense of my own weakness forcing itself upon me, I could not but be 
humbled, and this did me good. Iwas led to see that I had not so 
much determination to overcome difficulties as I had supposed, and that 
Thad been over-confident in the ways and means taken to lead to the 
path of life ; perhaps I was the better of it in another way too, I found 
the more need to go to that Heavenly Father who sees in secret, to ask 
strength to do his work in his fear, and to lead me with humility to em- 
ploy my energies with a single eye to his glory. 

Are there not teachers, who but too frequently after a few nights’ trial, 
give way to an inglorious love of ease, and leave the work of Christ, 
counting it a kind of weariness, from finding that their scholars do not 
all at once turn decent Christian children, and that what they had en- 
gaged in is not so easy or pleasant as they had imagined? There 
are such teachers, and it is mournful to think how many begin the work 
zealously at sunrise, who are unable to bear the burden and heat of the 
day. This temptation to forsake the cause I was tried with, but 
happily enabled to overcome, I trust, through Christ strengthening me ; 
and though it may seem a common-place advice, yet I cannot refrain 
from recommending those who are tried at any period of their career in 
this way, to have recourse with a fervent spirit to that powerful weapon 
against all temptation—prayer. 

It would be impossible for me now, to write down the events of each 
night spent in my Sabbath school ; neither would it be profitable, so 
many of them were to so little purpose ; some I can recollect by little in- 
eidents that were the cause of much annoyance and vexation. The titles 
of a few of these nights will be sufficient—there was the night when the 


* See Vol. I. page 181 for the Article here referred to, 
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seat fell—the night when I had nothing to say—the night of noise—the 
hight when the scholars were mostly asleep—the night when I had 
lectured—the night of pinches—the mght of contusioa—the night of cry- 
ing—the battle of the bonnets—the night when my scholars wanted 
home—the night when I wanted home myself, &c. &c. But of a great 
many nights, I have but a very dim and unsatisfactory recollection. 
General ideas of confusion—inattention—noise—thoughtlessness, and . 
what I then thought want of understanding on the part of the children, 
and ignorance, inability, and perplexity on mine, present themselves to 
my mind in comexion with these nights ; but there are two or three 
others that have left a more vivid impression, which it may be useful to 
note down. 

On one of the nights referred to, I tried to interest and instruct. my 
scholars by telling them short stories, and asking questions from them, 
expecting by so doing, to be able to impress on their minds several Chris- 
tian duties which might do them good, and in doing so, I was full of 
hope and confidence, that the more religious points I could cram into one 
night, the more likely would the children be to gain knowledge, and feel 
the need of seeking God early. There is here given a sketch of what 
took place as nearly as I can recollect. Looking about and speaking in 
as lively a manner as I could, I began.—* Now, little boys and girls, listen 
to me—I am going to tell you something, (James, lay down your bonnet 
and listen—Jeanie, don’t work with your hair just now, hear what I tell 
you,)—I was going along a street one day, and—(John, give me that 
marble:”——the marble was hastily crammed into the pocket,) “ and J saw 
a little ragged boy and he was running up and down—(Mary, sit. still,) 
and he was swearing and taking God’s name in vain—Was that right ¢” 
& No.” “ Would Jesus love those that said bad words and swore like 
that boy ?”—No answer—(they were all looking about, not listening—I 
made them attend.) “ Would God let people into heaven that did wrong?” 
« No—lI dinna ken.”—* No, God will not let anybody into heaven that 
does not do his bidding, and that swears and breaks his commandments ; 
and so no swearer will get to heaven,” (bere they became inattentive 
again)—“ Now listen, and I’ll tell you another story—I saw a little boy 
that would not do what his mother bid him’ —(a little boy, half crying,— 
«. Johnnie says my mother washes clothes!” “ Well, never mind that— 
it does neither you nor her any harm)—this boy, then, would not do his 
mother’s bidding—she wanted him to go away some place with some- 
thing for her—but he said, I'll not go ; and she asked him again; but he 
always said—I'll not go. Was that boy doing right ?” “No.” “ Should he 
have gone when his mother bid him 1” “Yes.” Does God like to see chil- 
dren doing what their father and mother bid them?” (here a boy cried— 
« Willie steals sugar from his mother!” Willie very stoutly answered, 
«TT don’t !”—“ You do though.”—« It’s a big lie.” It's not.”) I 
could scarcely stop them, but said, “ Never mind that just now : all those 
that have done wrong God will punish; but I want you all to do what 
your father and mother bid you, for God wishes boys and girls to do that. 
Now, William, will you do what your mother bids you?” “No!” 
“Why?” “ Because she licks me.” “ But that will be when you 
‘do wrong.” (No answer.) “God wants you to do what she bids you. 
Will you not do it?” “ She licks me though.” I had no way of get- 
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ting an answer to this, and changed the subject withall speed. “I have 
another story to tell you—I saw two boys in the street, speaking very 
loud and-angry like, and at last one of them lifted his hand and struck 
the other in the face, and he struck him back again ; and then they 
fought away, striking each other till their faces were very sore and bleed- 
ing, and they hurt each other very much. Would God like to see them 
doing ill and hurting each other?” “No!” “ Will not God be angry at 
seeing boys doing ill that way?” “ Yes!” “ John, what would you do 
if a boy was to strike you?” “I would give him a bash in the face.” 
I stood quite astonished at the unexpected issue of my question, as I had 
thought he would have said he would not do anything to the boy, for 
God would be angry. “ But what would you strike him for—would it 
do you any good ?”—but the class became here so disorderly that my at- 
tention was taken away from the snbject, and I got no answer. When 
the confusion had somewhat abated, 1 began the same system once more ; 
trying to impress what had been said, chiefly by speaking. This was done 
in consequence of finding that even after the little stories had been told, 
T seldom could ask more than three or four questions, and those very in- 
different ones from each story, and therefore, 1 thought I must lecture to 
make the stories of any use; and in this way, alternating story and lec- 
ture, I continued through the evening. Wiser teachers may smile at my 
night’s work, as indeed I do myself—my only consolation is, that 1 was 
but young and inexperienced, and trying various experiments until more 
light should shine into my mind. 

I tried this plan afterwards many a time, and the result was, that it 
almost totally failed. I was puzzled a good deal to know the reason, 
and not being able to make it out very well, applied to some more expe- 
rienced teachers of my acquaintance ; but they were able to throw no light 
on the subject ; saying, that little children never could mind anything, 
and that they knew no other way to do than to teach them, by word of 
mouth, to repeat psalms, hymns, the Lord’s prayer, and a question or two. 
With these very consolatory counsels, | went back to my system; but 
oe little success in making my scholars remember anything that was 
said ! 

What could be wrong here? was it in vain to expect young children 
to understand at least, that they should not swear, disobey their parents, 
or revenge an injury ? By no means: when I became more enlightened, it 
was plain to me, that two great errors had been committed. We speak 
only of the manner of teaching at present. 

In the first place—too much had been given to the children to think 
about, so many duties had been set before them at once, that none of 
them had made any lasting impression, and by grasping at too much I 
had lost all. If, instead of taking eight or nine different subjects (in a 
night) and devoting only a few minutes to each, I had taken one or two 
with a quarter or half hour to each, there would have been more chance 
of making them remember something, but from having so little experience, 
and exhausting my topics so quickly, I was in a manner obliged to bring 
forward new ones every five or ten minutes. 

2nd, 1 did not know then that there was a more inviting way of pre- 
senting things to the minds of young children—I had little notion of the 
necessity of entering minutely into the details of subjects brought before 
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them, both in telling what was to be said, and in putting questions. It 
has been remarked somewhere, that the greatest charm in many of our 
old Scottish ballads, consists in the entering so much into detail: for 
exaniple, 
“ Tt fell about the Lammas time, 
When the muirmen win’ their hay, 
That the michty Earl o’ Douglas rade 
To the hills, to catch a prey.” 
This principle of minnteness—of mincing down what is said—of stating 
and questioning about all the circumstances will be found to be the very 
thing to interest children, and make them almost, insensibly to themselves, 
exert their minds, and induce powers of thinking and deep feeling that 
could scarcely be said to exist before. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS NOT A NECESSARY EVIL. 


THERE is no biographical sketch more interesting than that of a per- 
son of sterling worth, or real genius, successfully struggling upwards, from 
the depths of obscure poverty to the high eminence he deserves; and 
when Sabbath schools have reached their proper position, we believe the 
history of their struggles will possess a similar interest. 

Yet some are disposed to reproach this institution with its mean origin, 
and to view its advances with a suspicious eye. We know they would 
not do so to any deserving individual ; and should we succeed in show- 
ing the Sabbath school to be at ail times a suitable means for the reli- 
gious education of the young, we trust the reproach, so often heard, of it 
being a necessary evil, will no longer be used against us. The objection 
usually assumes this form: “ Well, Sabbath schools do good; but if every 
parent taught his own children, we would not need Sabbath schools :— 
they are just a necessary evil in this state of socicty. We hope the time 
is coming when we will need no Sabbath schools.” Now, we are not 
ashamed of the birth of the Sabbath school—-it was the offspring of pity, 
resembling that which prompted the invitation, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” When the church, bearing Christ’s name in this land, 
was deeply slumbering, and seemed like an aged but wasted tree, whose 
massive trunk was fast decaying internally, and whose sapless branches 
bore little fruit, the vital christianity of the church sought channels for 
its benevolence distinct from the organization of the church—hike a greon 
sapling, it sprung up by its side, struck root for itself, and Foreign and 
Home Missions, the London Missionary Society, and the Sabbath schools, 
were its first fruits. 

Such was the origin of this mode of Christian instruction ; and we 
shall attempt to show, Jirst, that though originally applied only to 
those children who were neglected at home, the Sabbath school appears 
to be the best instrument for the public religious instruction of every child 
in our Jand—in our world. Second, that there is no contrariety—no ir- 
reconcilable hatred, between the Sabbath school and the class at the 
parents’ fireside: they can co-exist most beneficially. This is necessary ; 
- for the idea that they are incompatible seems to linger in some truly 
Christian minds, even at this hour of the day. 
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First, The Sabbath school is the best instrument for the public religious 
instruction of children. 

But do all the young require suitable public religions instruction? Of 
course those neglected at home must be taught by some other means; but 
the children who enjoy the privilege of professedly Christian parents, do 
they require any other teacher than a gentle mother, or a wise father ? 
Once the Christian church thought they did, and practised it too. Once 
it was considered a duty as indispensible for every minister to feed the 
lambs, as home education was the indispensible duty of the parents. The 
minister thus secured parental instruction, and the parents secured the 
aid of the church for their children. But all mothers are not gentle, nor 
are all fathers wise; and surely public religious instruction of the> best 
quality, should be esteemed a valuable assistance to the parents in so 
arduous a work. 

Besides, children love variety; and let any one visit the Sabbath even- 
ing classes at home, and we fear few parents will be found who succeed 
in making the lessons of that evening much more than a bare routine of 
catechising, reading, or repeating : a well conducted congregational class 
would remedy this tedious sameness. Besides, if adults require public 
instruction upon the Sabbath day, surely children should not be denied 
that additional privilege. 

We think that, in general, parents will not raise the Christian charac- 
ter of their children higher than their own, and therefore we would bring 
the young in closest contact with the clearest intellect, and the warmest 
piety of our churches, that they might not be like their fathers, but might 
be raised to a higher standard of Christian perfection. 

Thus the church should instruct her little ones. When she received 
the commission, “ Preach the gospel to every creature,” surely the young 
were included ; and by what means can she best discharge this duty ? 
We shall state the reasons why the Sabbath school appears to us to be 
the most suitable means of public religious instruction to all the young in 
our congregations. 


lst, Sermons are not so well adapted as the lessons of the Sabbath | 


school for children. They might be much more suitable than they are 
—ministers might remember that there are children in the world, and 
might see them within the walls of our chapels. Still, the style of ser- 
mons—their adaptation for the older part of the audience—their length 
—their subjects—must render it necessary to provide some more suitable 
method for the young. If any one doubts this, let him put it to the test, 
and try how much children carry home from a sermon, and we are wil- 
ling to abide the issue. 

2d, Our ministers cannot personally do this work. It does not require 
high talent or much study ; but it does require a closeness of contact, an 
intimacy and an individual attention which ministers cannot give, though 
many of them are willing to do their utmost. In a congregation of 1000 
sitters, 200 children will generally be found. One man cannot teach 
these children as they ought to be taught ; but, under the minister's di- 
rection, would not twenty or thirty warm-hearted Christians teach most 
efficiently a congregational Sabbath school of that size ? 

Ministers’ classes seldom include more than a fragment of the young. 

Then our day schools, however valuable, seek to fit for this world— 
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not the next. Their education should be Christian, but not Christian- 
ity ; and therefore we still desiderate some means where the salvation of 
the children’s souls is the great aim. The Sabbath school supplies the want. 
If we have done what we intended, we have shown that, while there 
ought to be some, there is no mode of public Scriptural education so 
suitable for all the children of our land as the Sabbath school. Remem- 
ber its advantages. Private Christians for the teachers—the Bible for 
our text-book—the chapel or school-room for a place of meeting—the 
Sabbath for the time. Then the children. Each congregation, with the 
slightest effort, could secure all its own ; and almost all others could be 
got, if sought for by a little systematic but persevering effort on the part 
of those who can pity a sinner’s soul. “ Think on these things ;” and oh! 
does not the Christian’s heart rise within him, and the exclamation burst 
from his lips, Why is not every child in our land carried, in the arms of faith 
and love, to the bosom of our Saviour, when it could so easily be done ? 
But secondly, still we must seek to gain those brethren who think 
the Sabbath school a necessary evil because it interferes with parental 
instruction. We would at once agree with them if the two modes of 
instruction were incompatible. Surely they are not so. We acknow- 
ledge the present state of Sabbath school teaching is far from what it 
ought to be. The Sabbath school ought to be the auxiliary of parental 
instruction. If any parents do not teach their children, pleading that 
the Sabbath school teacher acts for them, say, would any recommend that 
the Sabbath school teaching should cease, and leave these children wholly 
to the care of such parents! If parental instruction is worth having, it 
will not be withheld because the child is taught by another besides the 
parent. Why cannot two persons directly seek the salvation of the soul 
of the child? Is there no hour in all the Sabbath when a kind-hearted 
friend, in whom the parent has confidence, can draw his little boy into 
the circle of his companions, gathered round their teacher's chair, and 
with a glowing bosom, an attractive winning manner, and a glistening 
eye, lead those little pilgrims to Bethlehem’s stable, the mount of Olives, 
or the cross at Calvary? Is this quite opposed to parental instruction— 
quite irreconcilable with it? We cannot think so. Let arrangements 
for the congregational classes be made as convenient as possible—let 
every defect be remedied as far as it can; and, high as we value parental 
instruction,—not the task of a Sabbath evening, but the teaching so beau- 
tifully depicted in these words, “ Thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children, when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up,”--we cannot view 
them otherwise than as auxiliaries one to the other; and we must protest 
against Sabbath schools being denominated a necessary evil, merely because 
they have not so powerful an influence as the teaching of a parent’s life. 
Our teachers should imitate, in théir class, the family circle on a Sab- 
bath evening. The centre of warm affection and mild authority, the 
truths, the manner of exposition, should be alike simple and interesting ; 
the thrilling appeal, the solemn warning, and the earnest invitation to 
come to Jesus, should be the same in both. Then, should one sincerely 
but exclusively attached to fireside education stand by, and view such a 
scene in a Sabbath school, would he say again that it was a necessary 
evil? Should he not confess that it was the best auxiliary to the parents’ 


teaching, because it most closely resembled the little group collected 
K 
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round a mother’s or a father’s knees, to learn how Adam fell, or a Sa- 
viour rose ; and should he not henceforth devotedly labour to advance 
the Sabbath school as a real benefit, and not decry it any longer as a 
necessary evil ? 


LECTURES TO SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY THE REV. ©. H. BATEMAN. 


[Preratory Nore.—It will be known to many of the readers -of this 
Periodical, that a few months ago, the Sunday School Union of Edin- 
burgh requested me to give a short course of lectures to Sabbath School 
Teachers on the important qualification of professional ability. The 
work was gladly undertaken, and though imperfectly performed, was 
kindly received. Since then a request has been forwarded to me, to 
allow my observations to appear on the pages of this work—a request I 
feel constrained to comply with, though deeply conscious of the many 
deficiencies my papers will display. I believe, however, the same kind 
indulgence will be extended to my performance now that was extended 
to it before ; and that my friends will bear with what perhaps they do 
not quite approve. 

It will be found that I have omitted the historical outline of the rise 
and progress of the Sabbath school enterprise as unnecessary to appear 
here, and have somewhat altered the arrangement of my remarks. With 


these exceptions, I think the suggestions will be found nearly as delivered. 
—C. H. B.] 


LECTURE I. 

My prar F'RIEnDs, 

On entering on the work assigned me by your committee, 
I wish to set out with the assurance of my warm and affectionate interest 
in you, and the very great pleasure I have in aiding, in any measure, in 
your self-denying labours amongst the young. It is not many years 
since I was myself a Sabbath school teacher, and the feelings I had as 
such are still lingering in my breast. God has greatly honoured me by 
putting me into the ministry, and so giving me a more prominent post 
in his service than as a Sabbath school teacher I could have held ; but I 
wish ever to acknowledge that it was as “ a teacher of babes” my desire 
for entire consecration to his work was strengthened—my powers exer- 
cised—and my character mainly formed. I still remember the difficul- 
ties and the discouragements of the work ; and, feeling for my friends 
labouring under them, I would address myself to you with all the interest 
and affection of one who feels himself your brother, and wishes, if he can, 
to aid you in your arduous task. 

The subject that has been given me to remark upon, is one which to 
my own mind is of great importance to you—it is your professional 
ability, and may be very properly divided into, 

1st, Your possession of right and fitting information on the subjects you 
have to teach ; and 

2dly, Your acquisition of such a mode of bringing out your stores of 
knowledge as shall secure to you the power of interesting, impressing, and 
enlightening your youthful charge. Or, more briefly, the Marrer and 
the Manner necessary to make you useful and acceptable teachers. 
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I fear this subject has been too much neglected by us; and I think I 
can trace up much of the failure of our efforts to a lack of professional 
ability amongst the teachers. It seems to me that an erroneous view has 
been too long current amongst us about the needed qualification in those 
employed in Sabbath schools. It seemed an easy thing to instruct a 
bench-full of ragged, ignorant children in the gospel of salvation ; and hence, 
whoever had a heart to do it, and gave reasonable ground to hope they 
knew the Lord, has been pressed into the work. But valuable and im- 
portant as personal piety is in all who engage in this enterprise, it is not 
the only quality we want, and, without others, is indeed no quality at all. 
Even in a bishop, piety, however bright, is-not all that is required. He 
must be “apt to teach” as well. It does not follow, that the best man 
will always prove the best teacher. Piety and aptitude to teach do not 
necessarily go together. The first may be there in all its loveliness, 
whilst the last may be altogether wanting, and so render its possessor 
comparatively useless in his work. 

In some this aptitude to teach seems to be perfectly natural. They 
have it they know not how. Truth in their hands possesses charms it 
altogether wants in others. There is a feeling—a manner—a tone about 
them, which they never sought, and yet of which they discover they are 
possessed. Such persons remind me of a man who used to visit my 
native village. The moment he appeared in any of the out-houses infested 
by rats, they all left their lurking places, and gathered thick in strange 
affection round him. The teachers just referred to, have something 
like his power when amongst the young, and possess extraordinary gifts 
for interesting and profiting their youthful minds. 

There are others, however, who are not so fortunate, and seem to have 
none of this peculiar quality by nature. What they possess they must 
get by hard and careful study, and by long and persevering practice. 
Yet, I conceive that it is a quality of such high importance as to deserve 
all the attention you can possibly bestow upon its acquisition ; and in the 
hope of aiding you in this, I enter on my present task. 

‘And here it will be necessary, that I briefly glance at certain argu- 
ments which weigh with my own mind, at the present time, for inducing 
greater attention to the subject than it has heretofore received. 

1st, The very improved systems of instruction in our day schools seem 
to demand attention here. 

It cannot have escaped your notice that now everything is done to 
render the acquisition of knowledge a pleasing and easy thing to the chil- 
dren in our day schools. Subjects that formerly were looked upon as 
only accessible to the learned and the advanced, are now thrown open to 
the children in our schools, and invested with a charm by the manner of 
their presentation, which at once attracts and informs. “No pains are 
spared to meet the feelings and capacities of the youthful audience ; and 
our day school masters are all activity and inquiry in order to qualify 
themselves more perfectly to open the treasuries of knowledge in an 
interesting and useful form before them. Many of the children in our 
Sabbath schools are in constant daily attendance on such teachers. To 
them various sciences are matters of interest, and their teachers objects of 
no small attachment, from the pleasure they give them by their teaching. 
I judge hence, that unless our Sabbath school teachers adopt something 
of their manner, and by it throw around the word of God at least the 
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charm thrown round inferior topics, they will find their lessons becoming 
increasingly insipid to their children ; and discover, that any information 
on any scientific subject, or any one’s instructions, however far he may be 
from God, if only presented in the form most attractive to the youthful 
mind, will be preferred to Bible truth and Sabbath school instruction. I 
want us to place religion on at least an equal footing with science, and to 
keep, in our mode of imparting it, at least at the pace of the mere im- 
parter of scientific knowledge. If we do not, we keep it at a disadvan- 
tage ; and, in addition to all the native enmity of the children’s hearts 
against it, we have all the difficulties arising from its apparently less in- 
teresting character in their minds. I am persuaded that the truths of 
God as developed in the Bible, have claims equal to any scientific truth 
wecan present ; and it must be ours to bring them ont in all their native 
beauty, aided by all the attractions our powers will enable us to give 
them. Why, the Bible és a book of sciences! To use the figures em- 
ployed by an eminent living divine on another subject, and altering his 
language for our use, we might say, Here is bofany, bringing out the 
beauties of “ the rose of Sharon,” and “ the lily of the valley.” Here is 
geology, presenting to our view “the Rock of ages”—the sure founda- 
tion,” “the precious corner stone.” Here is arithmetic measuring “ the 
heights, and the depths, and the lengths, and the breadths, of that love 
which passeth knowledge.” Here is geometry, resolving the problem, 
“ how God can be just, and yet justify the sinner.” Here is geography, 
bringing out, not only Canaan of old, but that better land— 
That land of pure delight, " 
Where saints immortal reign 3 
Where infinite day excludes the night, 
And pleasures banish pain. 

Here are all the sciences if you want their charms, and it is for you to 
give the book containing them all the interest it should possess. 

2d, A second reason for attention to this topie is, I imagine, to be 
found in the partial failure we have already experienced in our move- 
ments. We speak, and rightly so, of large success attending past efforts 
this noble cause ; but yet we know that that success is not what it might 
have been with better plans and better ways of labour. I shall be par- 
doned if my view be wrong ; but I think I am right in stating, that our 
Sabbath schools have never been rightly worked, because our teachers, I 
speak in the general, have never been rightly qualified. Many of our 
most zealous helpers have quickly cooled down and retired altogether 
from the work, while others have dragged on without either interesting 
the minds or affecting the hearts of their children, I believe, simply from the 
absence of attention to this matter. Some of our best men have been lost 
to us, because, on finding their want of adaptation to instruct the young, 
instead of trying to acquire it, they have retired from the work, under 
the conviction that they were not intended for it, and accordingly possess- 
ed no gifts. My deep conviction is, they had all the gifts that would 
have made them useful teachers, but they had not the particular training 
their post required. 

3d, May I suggest one further reason. It lies, I think, in our ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of an old adage, “ Whatever is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well!” Surely the Sabbath school enterprise is worth 
the doing. To my own mind there is no work so well deserving the 
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,deyotion of our powers. It is the work of saving souls—of stemming 
‘the torrent of evil threatening the rising race—of prolonging the praise 
_of God to generations yet unborn. The same as that in which apostles, 
prophets, martyrs, and the good, and the wise, and the holy, have ever 
laboured, having for its end the highest good of man, and the brightest 
glory of Christ. And if so, it is worth the doing, and the doing well. 
With you, my hearers, are principles and energies, which, if only rightly 
wrought, must produce incalculable good ; and it is for you to seek to ac- 
quire such excellence in their application and employment as shall secure 
all they are thus calculated to produce. 

Such are the leading arguments for the prominence I am now giving to 
this matter, and I proceed at once to take it up. 

I have already divided it into two grand parts, and shall oceupy the 
present lecture with a few brief suggestions on the first—the mental fur- 
niture you each need as a teacher of the young. 

Two views of the position such a teacher occupies will lead us directly 
te the sort of mental furniture he needs. 

I. He is always to be viewed as the illustrator of the word of God. 
His mind is to be the living picture-book from whence reality, life, 
power, clearness, are to be imparted to the scenes and truths developed 
here ; and “ 

IL. He is ever to seek to be employed by the Holy Spirit, as the in- 
strument of conversion to the children’s souls. He has to try to win 
them for Jesus—to mould them for heaven—to save them from error— 
to snatch them from hell. 

L. As the illustrator of the word of God, he must seek to be informed on :— 

1. The geography, descriptive and historical, of the lands to which its 
chief narratives refer, so that he may be able to carry away his children’s 
thoughts to the very scenes and spots which the historian may be de- 
scribing. Which of us is not keenly alive to the interest given to a book 
when the scenes of which it speaks are vividly present to the thoughts ? 
Reality, truth, life, at once give all their power to the story. Let it be 
the Sabbath school teacher’s effort to accomplish this with the Bible. Let 
him study the geography, as given in the many books now open for his 
use ; and so, when he speaks, bear off the children’s minds, in thought to 
gaze on the very hills, and walk down the very vales of “Canaan’s lovely 
land.” When Jerusalem is spoken of, let Jerusalem be before their minds, 
The temple,—let it rise in all its beauty, crowning the summit of mount 
Zion, and leaving its lofty image on the children’s thoughts for ever. 
Mount Sinai,—let its commanding height—the valley descending from its 
summit, and the great amphitheatre below, peopled by the wondering 
multitudes, gazing on the forked lightning, and awe-struck by the thun- 
ders at its summit, stand before them. Scenes thus presented will never 
be forgotten, nor their connecting lessons obliterated from the mind. 

2dly, A good teacher, too, should be acquainted with the manners and 
the customs of the people to which this book refers. 

A great part of this sacred book is unintelligible, or wholly misappre- 
hended, unless these manners be understood. The features of Eastern 
life—the tents—dwellings—dresses—appearance—— modes of salutation— 
and many other matters, have all to be explained before the full force or 
proper meaning is discovered. There should thus be a going into the 
people’s modes of life—a studying of their habits from the best sources of 
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information, to enable the teacher to clear up difficulties, and to give life 

and power to his narratives. ong 
3dly, A good teacher must study well the rites and ceremonies of the 

Jewish ritual. 

The sacrifices they develope, if only rightly understood and rightly 
handled, may be made conducive to the clearest developments of gospel 
truth. They are, be it remembered, God’s own emblems of the gospel— 
his own selected illustrations of His work to whom they pointed. And 
here let me introduce to your notice, as your model, the celebrated Mrs 
Hooker of America, without doubt by far the best writer for children our 
times have seen ; and entreat you to make her conduct, in acquiring cor- 
rect information on all these points, your pattern for imitation. 

“The kind reception of her first offering by the public, encouraged her 
to prepare a second ; and this was no less than a biography of David, 
king of Israel. To one unaccustomed to the task, it might seem an easy 
matter to collect and arrange the materials which the Bible furnishes for 
a history of David and his times; and so indeed it would be, if nothing 
more were reyuired than to paraphrase the language of the sacred his- 
torian, and supply the dates and other necessary connections. But 
far different was Mrs Hooker's idea of what such a biography should be. 
It was her practice to survey a subject in its various bearings, and form 
in her own mind an outline of the proper manner of presenting it. She 
then visited in imagination the places of which she was about to present 
a picture. She wandered over the mountains, and down among the val- 
leys, and along the rivers, and brooks, and shores ; observing minutely 
the flowers, the landscape, and all that has life and motion among them. 
She went into the dwellings of the people, ahd identified herself with 
them in all their social customs and religious rites. She marked their 
dress, their salutations, and their modes of expressing and illustrating 
their thoughts. And she thus gathered together whatever could give 
truth, and effect, and beauty to the picture she was about to draw ; and 
then gave herself with studious diligence to the pencil. 

“ There is reason to believe that the Life of David was in hand nearly 
or quite two years ; and the original draft shows how much time and 
labour were expended upon its preparation and correction. The care she 
bestowed on the adaptation of the work, her correct discrimination, and 
the fidelity and diligence with which she collected her materials, are but 
imperfectly seen in the following letter :— 


; October 27, 1831. 


I tried to describe a sling, but failed, never haying seen one to my knowledge; and 
I will thank you to supply this defect. In regard to the geographical facts, I have 
followed the best guides I could procwre. Upon the manners and customs of the 
Hebrews, Calmet, Jahn, Lowman, Helon’s Pilgrimage, &¢., have been consulted ; and 
respecting the scenery, the best travellers [ could find. I have tried to be correct on 
these subjects. The book might be made more interesting if it were not so difficult to 
know the exact truth on these points, (the manners and customs I mean,) especially 
with regard to so early a period as the time of David. ; 

“ I owe some of the thoughts, in the concluding remarks, to some essays on the reign 
of David, written for one of our periodicals by Mr Henry Dwight. David's elecy I 
have copied partly from a translation, by the same person, on the elegiae poetry of the 
Hebrews. Whether this is right, you, who are accustomed to such works, best know 
The forty-second and forty-third Psalms were taken from Gibbs; and in the chronological 
arrangement of the Psalms I have followed Townsend.” * a 


* Life of Mrs Hooker, American Edition. 
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With such mental stores for the illustration of Bible story, you will not 
be surprised that her works possess peculiar charms, and with presenting 
her conduct as your model, I pass on to the second point. 

TI. The Sabbath school teacher, I remarked, is also to aim at the 
child’s conversion ; and hence, 

1st, He must seek rightly to understand the sense and meaning of Serip- 
ture, that he may give clear, true, safe sentiments. I do not here refer to 
any critical acquaintance with the original languages, or the principles of 
interpretation. It will be sufficient for his purpose that he understands 
the book as here translated. But what I mean is, that he shall carefully 
go into the meaning of the passage before he attempts to teach it to the 
child, and be clear himself as to what the Holy Ghost intends to teach. 

2dly, He must seek to study well the plan of salvation, and its bearings 
-on other truths. 

The cross of Christ is the centre of all theology. Round it all other 
principles must play, and derive their glory and their beauty from con- 
nexion with it. 

Other points of information are olso desirable ; but I have touched 
only on these, as lying more directly in our way. My own opinion 
is, that he who can go much further, and by an intimate acquain- 
tance with such sciences as open up to view the works of God, can 
bring extensive stores of knowledge to illustrate and enforce his 
instructions, will find his reward in the enlarged success that will at- 
tend his efforts. 

Let me close these observations by urging attention to the acquisition 
of these points of information from two considerations. 

1. Remember, that without some such mental furniture, you are wholly 
unfit to fill your post. 

An ignorant teacher cannot succeed. I cannot teach what I do 
not know, and partial information is not much in advance of ignorance. 
T cannot teach well, what I only know imperfectly myself. Snatches of 
truth I may give,—some rays of light I may impart,—but if my mind 
is only partially informed, I shall present all in an incoherent and 
imperfect form, and neither teach with pleasure to myself, nor profit to 
my pupil. Hence my first step in the work of a teacher is, to secure for 
myself all necessary information for my work ; and I am bound, either 
to cease to attempt to teach, or attempt to acquire that which shall make 
me fit to do it well. 

2. Bear in mind the value of the things you have to teach. 

They are of infinitely higher moment than the principles of any ordi- 
nary science whatsoever. They have all an everlasting bearing on the 
scholars’ everlasting interests. From these instructions the children’s 
principles of action are to spring ;—their characters are to be formed, 

-and their souls to be saved or lost. The immortal interests of thousands 
besides, may in a large degree be bound up in each Sabbath school teach- 
er’s instructions. If he imparts the truth, and, under God, saves the soul, 
thousands may rise to call him blessed. If not, but he gives error, or 
even truth in a form so repulsive and disgusting as to close that child’s 
mind to the reception of truth hereafter, thousands may have cause to 
pronounce their curse upon him. Hence, viewing the everlasting con- 
sequences of those instructions, we say it is of the highest moment that 
our Sabbath school teachers should be well informed. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISES IN SENIOR CLASSES. 


Amone the great mass of our Sabbath scholars, written exercises on 
the truths taught cannot be tried. But in more advanced classes, we be- 
lieve that if properly and carefully directed, they may be made very use- 
ful. We would make the following suggestions, from experience of the 
benefit resulting from written exercises, in a course of systematic doctrinal 
lessons. 

Let the truth taught be, for example, “ Effectual calling.” The class 
are told beforehand that on the following Sabbath, written questions 
will be given them, to be answered in writing, on the various branches 
of the truth explained. Suppose the teacher divides the subject in the 
singularly clear and beautiful manner laid down in the “ form of sound 
words.” Each step is successively explained, and the class catechized,— 
one or two leading thoughts being given on each point, with a few of the 
most forcible Scripture proofs, the teacher taking pains to make his ex- 
planations as well arranged and pointed as possible, so as to be the more 
easily remembered. 

The notice given of the questions to be answered, will tend to secure 
the attention of the class, and lead to reflection and searching of the 
Word through the week; and the subject being thus for some time kept 
before the mind, a thorough knowledge of it is the more likely to te at- 
tained. 

Hach scholar being provided with a version book, let the teacher, 
against the following Sabbath, have the books prepared with a short series 
of questions, corresponding to the divisions of his subject, and the explana- 
tions given the Sabbath previously ; requiring the scholars to write an- 
swers to each, with proofs from Scripture, regard being had rather to 
the pointedness than to the number of the proofs furnished. On the 
following Sabbath, the books, with answers filled in, are returned to 
the teacher, by whom they are to be carefully examined, and marked 
accordingly. 

Exercises on this plan cannot, of course, te given every Sabbath. Nor 
would this be desirable ; for to be used with profit, considerable time and 
attention are necessary, on the part both of teachers and scholars. It 
would lessen the labour of examining the proofs if the scholars were re- 
quired, in addition to the Scripture reference, to write in whole or in 
part the words of the verse referred to. 

Among many advantages found from exercises conducted in the fore- 
going plan, we have found the following :— 

1. It is very helpful in giving an accuracy, system, solidity, and im- 
pressiveness to the knowledge imparted, greater than can be expected 
from mere catechising. 


2. It helps the teacher to a knowledge of the capacities and attain-- 


ments of the scholars, more surely than can be learned in the class, where 
those who have confidence and readiness of speech sometimes appear to 
undue advantage. In the progress of such exercises, the teacher may 
discover in some cases an unexpected depth of knowledge and spiritual 
apprehension, and in others, perhaps the knowledge of those who answer 
readily in the class, may be found to be unfelt and superficial. 

3. Much of the general character of scholars may be gathered from 
the manner in which such exercises are performed. The thought, appli- 
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veation, study of the Bible, and manual care necessary, will soon show 
whether, or to what extent, the heart is going along with the lessons of 
ithe class. 


LEADING QUESTIONS. 


“ Saow you how I teach my Sabbath school!” said a teacher to me one 
day, “ you need not come to see that. I can tell you all my teaching in 
‘three words, How—When—Why—that is all. I never say anything else. 
“My scholars read a verse, and all I can ask is, How was it? When was 
‘it? Why was it ?” 

« But what do you do with verses in which you cannot ask any of those 
»questions ?”—“ I’ve just to pass them over. I am sorry that you will 
‘not learn much from seeing my method.” 

I was pleased with his candour, as the first step to improvement is to 
‘be aware of a defect. On narrowly examining the questions we have put 
‘to our scholars, we will frequently find that they have a good deal of this 
‘how——when—why system, by which we mean a dry method of interro- 
.gation, in which there is little feeling—iittle to engage the heart as well 
‘the memory and understanding of the scholar. The result of this often 

is, that the Sabbath evening’s work becomes a task to both teacher and 
‘taught ; and this may be, not from any want of spiritual energy or dis- 
inclination on the part of the teacher, but from his not seeing very 
clearly what the cause of the dryness is, or from the want of knowledge 
how to cure the evil when he does see it. A child will often not eat a 
piece of dry bread when not particularly hungry ; but try him a minute 
afterwards, when the same bread has been covered with jam or honey, 
and you will see the effect—it vanishes at once, and so it is with ques- 
tions alone; but give them a relish, by mixing with them something in- 
teresting, and what you say, questions and all, will most likely be re- 
ceived with avidity. 

There is another system which may be termed the Leading Question, in 
which the scholars are mostly shut up to answer Yes or No, or led to see 
what the teacher wishes the answer to be, without themselves understand- 
ing much about it—if they get the answer they care for nothing else. 
The teacher being deceived by the ready answers, supposes that his 

scholars are getting on well, and acquiring knowledge very fast—the fact 
being that they are only acquiring dexterity in answering yes or mo as 
the teacher leads them. Either of these words is such an easy answer to 
give, and costs so little trouble to be said with eagerness, decision, or 
softness, according to the tone required, that we need not be surprised to 
find much carelessness and ignorance in a class which in appearance are 
very differently disposed. A little observation will show that children 
can generally answer these leading questions whenever they hear the first 
three words. 

In cases where the system has not the effect of making scholars care- 
less, it has a strong tendency to lead their minds into a sluggish half-dor- 
mant state, from which it is not easy to rouse them ; and it will be found 
that religious knowledge conveyed in this way, is not apt to leave any- 
thing but a very superficial impression. 

Leading questions are difficult to avoid altogether ; and it will be ac- 
knowledged by experienced teachers that they have not entirely got qnit 
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of them ; but though this is the case, yet some attention and patience 
towards the avoiding of them will be amply rewarded by the breaking 


up of leading questions as @ system. 

Questions on Luke xii. 16—21, 
would run in something like the 
following manner :— 

Who spake this parable 4 

To whom did the ground belong? 

In what manner did it bring forth? 

What did he think ? 

What had he no room for? 

What was he to do ? 

What was to be put in the barns? 

What did he say after that ? 

Why did he say it ? 

At what time did he say it? 

Would he be happy ? 

Did God speak to him? &e. 

All exercises on parables ought 
to be treated in such a way as to lead 
the minds of pupils to inquire, What 
is the meaning of ali this? What is 
the point of the story? but seldom 
can this be done by mere questions, 
which are not unfrequently used so 
as to break the thread of the narra- 
tive, and perplex the mind of the 
scholar; and though there are many 
that never use anything else, yet 
others have found themselves ob- 
liged to use various means to im- 
press the Jesson, either by explana- 
tion as they go on, or by an address 
at the end by way of use, finding 
that if this was not done their la- 
bour would go for nothing. It does 
not do to take it for granted, that 
because an answer is given to each 
question put, therefore the pupil 
understands, and will apply the 
knowledge received ; on the con- 
trary, it will be seen that he often 
does not. If it were possible to 
limit a man’s view, so that he saw 
successively the sun, mountains, 
water, grass, trees, and houses, it is 
not probable that he would conceive 
the whole to be a beautiful land- 
scape, unless they were brought to- 
gether into one view. Question him 
on the subject. What did you see? 
—The sun. What next?—Moun- 


Leading questions on the same pas- 
sage are like those which follow :— 
Did not Christ speak this parable? 
Should we not hear what Jesus 
says ! 

Was not he a rich man that the 
ground belonged to ? 

Is not it wrong to be rich ? 

Didnot the ground bring forthmuch? 

Did not he think ? 

Was not he at a loss what to do? 

Should not he have been con- 
tented’? 

Was not he to pull down his barns? 

Was not he to build bigger ones 
to put goods in ? 

Ought not he to have thought of 
something else too ? 

Should not he have thought about 
God ? 

Such are a few questions of this 
leading description—to the most of 
them the answer would be Yes. Of 
course it is just as easy to frame a 
question to which No will beanswer- 
ed; but it is not necessary, the 
examples given will suffice. There 
is much reason for thinking, that 
this system is in use among many 
whose zeal and piety would be of 
much more avail to the church of 
Christ, were they better directed. 
Some of these have been heard to 
say, speaking of their scholars, 
“ Oh, poor things, what can you 
do? they need help to bring them 
on—they cannot answer very well, 
and you know we must lead them. 
To such it may be said “ It is quite 
right to lead them ; but to what ? 
Not to laziness surely, but to search 
and find out for themselves ; and 
that is the best method of making 
them interested in the subject they 
are exercised upon. What could be 
more unprofitable, or have a greater 
tendency to make scholars lazy, than 
questions like the following, which 
may be found in some catechisms: 
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tains, and soon. You might say 
he had seen a smiling landscape. 
He might not say nay ; but it is a 
thousand to one that he would feel 
that it was so. So it is with a pa- 
rable, or indeed anything else ; we 
must not only review every inci- 
dent, but show the grand bearing 
of the whole. “ A little bit of 
carbon and iron, separate, are 
harmless substances, but combine 
them together in the shape of a 
sword, and you can make flesh and 
blood feel.” This, then, is the object 
of having some plan of presenting 
whatever subject we are engaged in 
as a connected whole to our Sabbath 
scholars, and not to let it alone till 
they thoroughly understand it. 
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Is it not a great sin against the 
commandments of God to tell lies— 
swear—steal, disobey your parents 
and break the Sabbath day? Yes. 

Does not God in his holy word 
clearly point out to us the way to 
eternal life through his Son Jesus 
Christ by faith in him, which leads 
us to do all the duties appointed to 
us in this world? Yes. 

Questions so long are seldom com- 
posed by the teacher in the school, 
but still the principle is acted on by 
many—of giving their scholars little 
—very little to do. In these two 
questions, and such as they, all that 
there is room for children to think 
about is, when will the question be 
done, so that we may say—Yes? 


ejections. 
QUESTIONS ADAPTED TO ANY CHAPTER IN THE GOSPEL. 


1. Wuat are the principal subjects of this chapter ! 
2. Do you find the same subjects in any of the other gospels ! 
3. What do you learn from this chapter respecting the person of Christ 


__his divine or his human nature ? 


OND OO 


_ What doctrines are you here taught to believe ? 

. What duties are here enjoined upon you, and from what motives? 
What promises or threatenings does this chapter contain ? 

In what respect is our Lord here placed before us as an example ? 
. Are any other persons mentioned in this chapter ? 

. Were they remarkable for excellencies or faults ? 


10. Do you find mention of them in any other parts of Scripture ! 

11. Is any sin reproved in this chapter ? 

12. Is any thing good commended ? 

13. Do you, in any respect, learn from it how, and for what you 


ought to pray ! 


14. Do you discover here the fulfilment of any prophecy ? 

15. Is any prophecy delivered in this chapter # 

16. Do you find reference to a type or ceremonial observance of the law ¢ 

17. Are you reminded by any part of this chapter of points of history 
which occur in any other places in the Bible? 


18. Is any religious sect introduced 


1 What do you know of that sect 4 


19. Do you observe a notice of any eastern custom ? 


20. What places are here 


mentioned 4 


Find them out in a map ? 


21. Does this chapter contain any reference to natural history? or to 


animals, trees, plants, &c. ? 


99. Is use made of this part of natural history in any of the figurative 


language of Scripture ? 
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23. Is there any thing in this chapter which, on reading, you did not 
understand, and wish to be explained 4 


[From “ Help to the Reading of the Bible,” by B. E. Nicholls, London. 
—Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. A work which we take — 


this opportunity of recommending, as containing, in small compass, @ 
great mass of valuable information on the poetry, history, and interpreta- 
tion of the Bible generally. | 


HOW ARE YOU TO TEACH ? 
BY THE REY, WILLIAM ARNOT, GLASGOW. 


1. Srupy every lesson carefully before you meet your class. You must 
not think that, after you have been a teacher for some time, you can 


teach without preparation. Possibly you could teach in such a way that. 


the children could not detect your faults ; but that is not enough. It is 
another standard by which you must be judged. Avail yonrselves of 
every help—reading, taking notes, attending a class for training teachers. 
Whatever the means you adopt, you should make yourselves familiar 
with all the doctrines to be taught—have examples to illustrate them 
from Scripture or other sources, ready to apply, and even be prepared 
with the principal questions to be put in the class. At the same time, it 
is necessary to cultivate a freedom and readiness in adapting your ques- 
tions to the answers of the children. The teacher who never proposes a 
question, nor quotes an example, except what he has previously prepared, 
will certainly not teach well. The business of the class will be stiff and 
constrained. Let your memory be charged beforehand with the substance 
of the teaching, but be always ready to take advantage of events that 
transpire in the class at the moment they occur. 

2. Let your words be simple, but not silly. A teacher should always 
remember that he is speaking to children ; but he should remember, too, 
that he is not a child. Beware of the words you employ. If your ob- 
ject be to show off your own learning, you should not be there. At the 
same time, let your language be dignified, that the children may always 
feel it is something very different from their ordinary amusements. There 
is a great difference between childlike and childish. The one is sublime, 
the other ridiculous. 

3. Cultivate a habit of picturing. Teach as much as possible by throw- 
ing the lessons into a narrative, descriptive, or dramatic form. You see 
children, even after they are able to read, turning over the pages of a 
book, and looking only at the pictures. This is an instinct of their na- 
ture, which you may turn to good account. In surveying a farm that 
you haye purchased, with the view of considering how you may best 
make your own out of it, you find a stream running rapid from the moun- 
tain-side. It is there. It will continue to ran, whether you will or not. 
You may turn it to good account. Divert its course a little. Make a 
new channel. Turn the stream upon your wheel, and it will drive your 
mill. Try to make nature the handmaid of grace. The children will 
greedily take stories and pictures; it is,your business to give them 
stories and pictures imbued with the gospel. In your capacity of teach- 
ers you may take them by guile. They will hang upon your lips for a 
story. Let them have it; but let it be so steeped in the truth, that 
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while they are listening to the story, they will receive the word of life, 
which is able to save their souls. In following this method you have 
the Bible, not only as a source whence to draw your material, but also as 
an example to teach you how you should draw it. It is full of historical 
and pictorial teaching. Witness the parables. Not only teach from the 
Bible ; teach ike it. Extract its matter, and copy its plan. 

4. Teach as much as possible by asking questions ; but let the questions 
be put in such a form as really to exercise the minds of the children. It 
is obvious, as a general rule—that for young scholars, the method of fre- 
quent questioning is far better than the method of lengthened addresses 
by the teacher. This is admitted, and universally the attempt is made 
to reduce it to practice. It is tried, however, with very different degrees 
of success. I have seen a teacher who innocently imaged he was 
examining the children, while he was only giving them his own views in 
a very lame and ineffective way. Questions were put, but the questions 
so manifestly embodied their own answers, that the scholars read them 
off without the least exercise of mind or memory. To put you on your 
guard against that useless child’s play, which has the form, but not the 

wer, of examination, let me give you an example to show what it is. 
Let the lesson be in 2 Chron. xxviii, the questions and answers would 
run thus :— 

Was Manasseh the king of Judah? Yes. 

Was he a good king? No. 

Did he worship idols? Yes. 

Did God speak to Manasseh and his people? Yes. 

Did Manasseh hearken to the word of the Lord? No. 

Did God punish Manasseh? Yes. 

Did the king of Assyria come to fight against Judah? Yes. 

Was the king of Judah able to fight with the Assyrian army? No. 

This feeble jingling sound of words, in name of examination, is worse 
than want, The children will certainly grow languid and careless under 
such a process, although they be not able to point out where the deficiency 
lies. It might be a good exercise for a young teacher to take such a 
string of questions, and put them in a form that would really exercise 
the minds of the scholars. Just reverse them. As they now stand, the 
information is all communicated in the question of the teacher. Let 
them be so altered, that the same information shall be extracted from the 
scholars in the form of answers, thus :— 

Who was Manasseh? King of Judah. 

What was his character? He was a bad king. 

How did he show this? He worshipped idols. 

‘And go on with the rest. To examine skilfully and profitably, is an 
art not to be acquired in a day. Teachers ought to exert themselves to 
acquire it. It is difficult to give specific rules for the ‘accomplishment 
of this object, but the thing to be aimed at is this. Frame your question 
so, that the child shall not be able to gather his answer from it, but shall 
be obliged to fall back upon his own resources of mind and memory, 
The scholars soon find out whether the expected answer may be read in 
your words or looks, or both together. If, as a general rule, they find 
it there, they will seck no farther—they grow indolent. The only habit 
they cultivate, is the useless one of watching your countenance, to see 
what answer you expect, But if they find that no help is to be expected 
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in that quarter, they immediately acquire the healthful habit of helping 
themselves. There will soon be a very great difference between two 
classes taught respectively in these two different ways—-all the difference 
between a stagnant pool and a running stream. Even though the chil- 
dren cannot read, a skilful examinator may give them complete posses- 
sion of the lesson. If they know nothing of it beforehand, begin by tel- 
ling them three or four successive points ; then return, and put them one 
by one in the form of questions. When you have exhausted these, carry 
on your narrative a few steps farther. Come back again on the preced- 
ing portion—revise it by questions varied in form, and carry on to the 
point where the narrative was dropt. Thus you may work your way 
through ; and it is probable that, as to memory at least, the children 
who could not read will at the end know it as well as those who could. 
I find, however, that an abstract exposition of this head is very unsatisfac- 
tory. The only way in which it could be thoroughly explained, would be 
to give copious examples, and that cannot be done within the limits as- 
signed to this. 


Ariginal Poetrp. 


THE TEACHER’S DEATH-BED. 


Tue Sabbath class is gathered now: seven anxious hearts are there ; 
But one: she seem’d, though all were sad, the image of despair; 

* O would,” she said, “ that I could hear my teacher's voice again, 
Id tell her now her prayers for me haye not been made in vain.” 


It was five years before that first, beneath the teacher's care, 

These seven were placed—nought knew they then of God, or Christ, or prayer ; 
How many weary years she strives to bend their stubborn will, 

And as they seem’d to grow in sin—the more she labour'd still. 


There came at length a day of grace: the Spirit wields the sword ; 
Rich fruit she reaps for all her toil, and faith in God’s great word ; 
For all, save one, with ardent hopes, have set their hearts on high ; 
But she—the dew lay all around, and still her fleece was dry. 


Upon her couch, that Sabbath eve, the dying teacher lies, 

Slow ebbs her life as fades the light from autummn’s evening skies ; 
All earthly joys with her are past—all earthly sorrows o'er, 

Her long-toss’d bark is anchoring now by heayen’s eternal shore. 


One lingering care remains alone to pain her peaceful breast,— 

* That poor stray lamb—shall they yet meet in God’s eternal rest ? 
A voice is heard—'tis she herself—O smooth thy troubled brow, 
Thy teacher liveth yet to learn—her prayers are answer’d now ! 


One burning prayer the teacher speaks—one look of rapture cast 
On her returning prodigal, then gently breath’d her last ; 

There’s joy among the angels now, if ever joy is given : 

One soul is born on earth to God—one pass’d from earth to heaven ! 


Edinburgh. CSR. 


PMiscellancous Commaiunications. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR TEACHERS WITH SMALL CLASSES. 


Doers your heart faint within you when you go to your class on the 
Sabbath evening, and instead of the ten, or twelve, or twenty, who pro- 
mised to come, you find only two or three scholars waiting for you. Per- 
haps you hesitate whether it is worth while to begin teaching so few. We 
ask you to remember Him, whose you are, and whom you serve: of 
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whom it is written, that “He must needs go through Samaria.” And 
whence arose this necessity. From this—that he knew he had one lost 
sheep to gather in—one soul to whom he had to offer the living water. 
He did not think it lost time to show one poor sinner the way of life. 
Surely, then, two or three immortal souls are well worth any amount of 
time you can spend in teaching them. 

A celebrated minister was once appointed to preach an evening sermon 
in a small country village. When he arrived he found only three persons 
waiting to listen to him. Indignant at the smallness of his audience, he 
was about to return home without performing his errand, when a better 
thought struck him. Was I appointed to preach here, and shall I not 
preach? though there are but three, they are three immortal souls. He 
preached with his usual power, and through his sermon two of his 
audience were that night brought to a knowledge of the truth and the 
third not long after—it was one of the most profitable sermons he ever 


preached. 


« NOBODY ASKED ME TO COME.” 


A rew weeks ago in Edinburgh a local Sabbath school teacher was 
visiting in a close, and in one of the top flats of a stair, found a poor’ 
family living in a small but clean room. From conversation with the 
father and mother, she soon discovered that it was one of those cases 
where, from the long illness of the father, the family had fallen from 
comparative comfort to great poverty. He was now, however, better, 
and had been able for some time to work a little, so as to keep his family 
from destitution ; but by no means to enable them to live in comfort. 
Having learned so much of their worldly concerns, their visitor next be- 
gan to speak of their souls’ interests. She asked them if they went to 
any church! “ No,” said the father; “ we used to go long ago, before 
I took ill; but we went no more after that.” “ But,’ said she, “ you 
have been better for a good while now, and you might have been all this 
time at church, why didn’t you go 1” « 0,” said the father, “ nacbody 
ever asked us to come.” “ Well,’ said the visitor, “ Tll ask you now ;” 
and then she directed him to a church where he would hear the glad 
tidings from a faithful minister. Next Sabbath several of the children 
were at her Sabbath school, and told her that that day their family had 
been at church. Since that day they have been hearers of the word. 

How many souls are perishing in Edinburgh and other towns, “ be- 
cause, though all things are now ready, “ NOBODY EVER ASKED THEM 
mo come!” Will not the blood of their souls be required at the hand of 
those who profess to have tasted of a Saviour’s love, and yet make not 
one effort to pluck brands out of the fire 1 


A HINT TO PROTESTANT TEACHERS. 


A ¥ew days ago a Sabbath school teacher was going through one of 
the most degraded parts of Edinburgh, when he passed by a number of 
children playing together. Just at this moment a little boy on the other 
side of the street, espying an acquaintance among the merry group, cried 
out to him, “ I'll tell the master that you were playing with Protestant 
boys.” Sabbath school teachers, the Man of sin is busy with children, be 
ye not weary in well-doing ! 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Tus beautiful allegory has not, in our opinion, been put to all the 
uses of which it is capable. Had there been such a work to teach the 
doctrines of Popery or political economy, it had been more made use of. 
Why is it not made a text book from which to teach Bible doctrine? 
Some of our readers may have seen the beautiful story that appeared in 
Chambers’s Journal, of a girl who, mistaking the allegory for a reality, 
set out on her pilgrimage in good faith. This shows the powerful hold 
it takes of the young mind, and how it may be turned to very good ac- 
count. But how would we propose to teach it? Perhaps the best way 
would be to connect it with some good catechism, so that the necessary 
looseness of the story might be corrected by the precision of the cate- 
chism ; and the coldness and abstractness of the catechism be enlivened 
by the freshness of the allegory. There is such a delightful variety of 
character and circumstance in this inimitable work—such a thorough 
earnestness in the different personages, whether they hurry on in their pil- 
grimage, or stop to weep over their sins, or rejoice in their deliverance, 
sin is drawn in such dark colours, and holiness is so beautifully arrayed 
in robes of light and happiness, and all so happily illustrated, or we 
might say saturated, with Scripture, that the young person who should 
thoroughly understand it, would be no mean theologian, and could with 
difficulty, at any future time, be brought to believe that religion’s ways are 
other than ways of pleasantness, and all her paths paths of peace. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Young Instructed in the Gospel Narratives. By the author of 
“ Bible Stories for very little Children.” First Series. Dusuin: 
Joun Rosertson. 

We recommend this work not more to scholars than to teachers. It con- 
sists of fifty-one lessons on the gospel history, down to the time of Christ’s 
speaking the parable of the sower. Every difficult word is explained ; 
and numerous references given to its use in other parts of Scripture ; the 
geographical and historical explanations are equally full; and the nu- 
merous reflections introduced are in general very judicious. We know 
few books which, to a teacher, would better repay an attentive study, and 
enable him to understand thoroughly what he had to teach. 


Notes on Scripture Lessons. Part II. Issued by the Glasgow Union. 

Ir any teacher is guilty of neglecting weekly preparation for his Sab- 
bath school work, and pleads in excuse want of leisure, he ought unques- 
tionably to procure and use some auxiliary, such as these Notes. They 
contain three months’ lessons, and a brief and perspicuous statement of the 
points requiring explanation or enforcement, which will be useful to any 
who take them as a guide, and who do not abuse them by leaning en- 
tirely on them. They are excellent as presenting the material out of 
which the teacher must select, illustrate, and enforce what is peculiarly 
suitable to his class ; and they well deserve an extensive circulation. 


